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A  Review  of  Matters  of  Moment 

THE  EDITOR 


NOD  OF  APPROBATION.— It  was 
your  old  friend  Plutarch,  flourishing 
in  loo,  A.  D.  who  wrote  the  essay 
on  the  Difficult  Art  of  Praising  Living  Men. 
What  made  it  difficult?  Maybe  the  envy 
aroused  in  others  who  were  “just  as  good.” 
Samuel  Johnson  thought  envy  particularly 
characteristic  of  poets.  Whistler  seemed  to 
have  considered  it  a  painters’  colic.  Bardeen 
thought  it  a  disease  of  schoolmasters.  I 
remember  Henry  Frieze,  grand  old  Ann 
Arbor  man,  having  us  collegians  learn: 
Secrete  amicos  admone,  lauda  palam,  which 
as  a  lazy,  guessing  Latinist  translated,  “hide 
your  blame  for  friends  and  clap  your  palms 
out  loud,”  means,  admonish  them  secretly; 
praise  them  openly.  So  be  it.  Having 
whispered  to  numerous  schoolmasters  what’s 
wrong  with  their  work,  I  set  some  of  their 
lights  in  this  editorial  candlestick  for  the 
good  of  the  order. 

TONIC  BEVERIDGE.— In  a  pro¬ 
fessional  way,  I  have  dutifully  ap¬ 
proved  John  Beveridge  because  Winship 
praised  him  for  enrolling  teachers  and  princi¬ 
pals  in  committees  for  revising  the  courses 
of  study  and  for  grouping  children  according 
to  ability.  Eight  years  ago  William  H. 
Allen  commended  him  for  basing  salary  in¬ 
crease  on  efficiency  and  improvement  of 
service,  for  his  intelligent  management  of 
health  supervision,  for  recording  civic  service 
of  children,  for  teaching  care  of  school 
property,  for  his  research  of  local  situations, 
and  for  keeping  civic  clubs  in  touch  with 
education. 


Of  course  I  recognized  that  his  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  department  of  super¬ 
intendence  by  his  fellow  superintendents  six 
years  ago  entitled  him  to  official  respect. 
But  when  in  1924  he  gave  the  department 
his  detailed  study  on  The  Hazards  of  the 
Superintendency,  and  asked  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Chicago  schools  to  sit  beside  him 
during  the  presentation,  my  admiration  for 
John  reached  the  top  register.  Subsequently 
at  the  Cincinnati  convention,  there  sud¬ 
denly  gaped  a  hole  in  the  program.  Who’ll 
fill  it?  Beveridge,  of  course.  He  rounded 
up  Gibson,  Borden,  Ballou,  Johnson,  Olive 
Jones,  West,  Lewis,  Strayer,  Gowans,  Nu¬ 
gent  and  Newlon;  alloted  them  seven 
minutes  each,  and  gave  us,  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  a  unique  and  spirited  review 
from  people  east,  west,  north  and  south, 
covering  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day. 

ATURATING  WITH  THE  “SERVICE” 
SOLUTION. — Seven  times  I  have 
visited  the  public  schools  of  Omaha,  over 
which  the  beneficent  Beveridge  beams.  I 
was  in  his  town  yesterday.  “What  can  I 
tell  the  intelllgensia  who  search  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  for  new  ideas  or  for  strength¬ 
ening  their  faith  with  good  old  practices?” 
I  asked  him. 

“I  can’t  tell  ’em  anything  if  they  read 
the  Review,”  said  John,  “it  should  teach 
them  more  than  I  know.  What  do  you 
want  to  ask  me?” 

“They  tell  me  you  are  a  rousing  Rotarian, 
were  president  of  the  club  while  in  Council 
Bluffs  and  were  later  here  in  Omaha.  What 
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has  Rotary  to  do  with  superintendency  of 
schools?” 

“Foolish  question  from  one  whom  I  have 
seen  at  Rotary  meetings!  Rotary  is  the 
challenge  to  give  yourself  personality,  a 
better  selfhood,  in  order  that  you  may 
serve.  Rotary  is  tonic  to  escape  the  bad 
disease  of  the  mind  called  selfishness. 
Rotary  is  service,  and  this  is  what  school 
work  has  come  to  be  in  this  year  of  grace: 
service,  benefit,  general  welfare.  Schools 
are  not  for  superintendents,  nor  teachers, 
not  children,  nor  parents.  What  for?” 

“For  the  school  board,  I  suppose  you 
want  me  to  say.” 

“Now,  see  here,”  protested  the  Beveridge, 
“this  isn’t  Chicago.  If  we  are  to  use  up 
time  paid  for  by  the  city  of  Omaha,  you 
musn’t  waste  me.  What’s  the  last,  the 
summarizing  purpose  in  the  Constitution?” 

“General  welfare,  John.  I  know  that 
much.” 

“All  the  origins  of  public  school  spring 
from  that:  general,  not  individual  welfare, 
community  service.  That’s  Rotary,  that’s 
Kiwanis,  that’s  the  aim  of  all  the  civic  and 
social  clubs  that  are  worth  their  salt.  If 
anybody  told  you  that  we  all  try  to  get 
our  teachers  lined  up  with  a  civic  society, 
they  told  you  truly.  It  is  a  big  principle 
of  Omaha  schools:  education  for  community 
service.  How  are  you  going  to  make  it 
effective  unless  you,  all  the  school  people, 
are  in  constant  contact  with  others  than 
teachers,  all  committed  to  community  ad¬ 
vancement?” 

H  ARCING  THE  BATTERIES.— 

“Haven’t  you  any  separate  organ¬ 
izations  of  your  school  people  distinct  from 
your  leagues  of  women  voters  and  so  forth?” 

“Why,  of  course!  Look  at  this  program. 
Here’s  a  big  organization  of  teachers  meeting 
all  through  the  winter  and  devoted,  each 
season,  to  the  most  important  matters  in  the 
public  eye.  This  season  we  are  studying, 
chapter  by  chapter.  Will  Durant’s  Story  of 
Philosophy.  To-morrow,  assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  Belle  Ryan  leads  the  discussion 
on  Spinoza.” 


“What  measures  do  you  take  to  encourage 
professional  advancement  of  teachers  who 
don’t  belong  to  your  philosophicals?” 

“We  have  a  salary  schedule  that  is  $icx) 
a  year  higher  for  teachers  who  have  secured 
five  approved  university  credits  after  reach¬ 
ing  the  regular  maximum.  Teachers  wTo 
haye  not  come  to  the  maximum  on  the 
payroll  can  earn  bonuses  for  university 
credits.” 

ISCUSSING  OR  DOING.— I,  myself, 
found  evidences  of  John’s  pet  ideas: 
civic  service,  harnessing  the  city  and  schools 
together,  encouraging  professional  progress 
of  teachers.  My  friend  Eastman,  who  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  public  schools,  told 
me  of  the  tendency  in  human  institutions 
to  formalize  plans  and  pledges  and  creeds 
so  that  an  organization  will  talk  about 
service  and  stop  there.  “Our  folks,”  he 
said,  “really  have  made  patriotism  more 
than  parrotlsm.”  That’s  pretty  good,  isn’t 
it?  He  introduced  me  to  Captain  Payne  of 
the  city  police  who  told  me  of  the  school-boy 
patrols  who  convoy  the  children  across  the 
streets  at  the  beginning  and  closing  of  school 
sessions.  I  saw  these  boys,  with  their 
official  badges,  stopping  traffic  to  let  the 
children  safely  across.  Captain  Payne  de¬ 
scribed  the  work  of  the  schools  in  promoting 
good  citizenship  on  Hallowe’en.  Police 
officers  went  to  the  schools  before  that  dis¬ 
tressing  date  and  spoke  to  the  children  on 
the  obligation  they  are  under  to  the  citizens 
of  Omaha  for  building  schools  and  paying 
the  taxes  to  educate  youngsters  whom  they 
do  not  even  know.  “No  gentleman  would 
be  so  mean  as  to  bother  these  citizens  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  generosity,  would  they?  You 
are  gentlemen,  aren’t  you?  The  city  was 
organized  into  districts.  In  each,  the  older 
school-boys,  instructed  by  the  teachers, 
were  on  patrol  in  the  evening.  If  they  saw 
children  up  to  mischief  they  would  give  them 
a  good  “  talking  to.”  If  that  was  not  enough 
they  telephoned  the  district  stations  and 
police  came  to  break  up  the  gangs. 

“How  did  it  work?” 

“Fine!  It  reduced  the  telephone  calls  for 
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help  to  less  than  half  what  they  used  to  be. 
It  made  Omaha  folks  proud  of  their  schools.” 

INFORMING  AND  HOLDING  THE 
1  PUBLIC. — That  Omaha  folks  are  proud 
of  them  I  gleaned  from  Charles  Hall  who 
issues  a  live  monthly  called  Omaha*s  Own 
Magazine  and  Trade  Review.  In  one  late 
issue  I  found  an  eleven-page  article,  richly 
supplied  with  pictures,  composed  by  Maude 
Sumner  Smith,  setting  forth  for  Omaha 
citizens  what  their  school  workers  conceive 
to  be  their  duty  toward  their  town  and  how 
they  are  realizing  it. 

TOOKING  AT  TEACHERS.— \  never 
X-/  spent  a  dull  moment  in  my  various 
visits  to  Omaha  schools.  Those  who  are 
running  them  have  the  heartiness  character¬ 
istic  of  the  city  itself.  More  than  that, 
there  is  a  pride  in  the  service  comparable 
to  that  shown  by  the  personnel  of  a  high- 
class  steamship  or  limited  train.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  an  impression  that  those  responsible 
for  selecting  teachers  feel  impelled  to  pick 
good-looking  ones.  Well,  why  not?  If  a 
child  has  to  look  at  one  person  so  many  times 
a  week,  so  many  weeks  in  her  young  im¬ 
pressionable  life,  why  not  give  him  something 
worth  looking  at? 

pUTTING  IT  UP  TO  PAPA.— I 
dropped  into  the  Columbian  School 
where  Jeanette  Newlean  is  the  presiding 
genius.  I  have  never  seen  home  contact 
carried  on  more  successfully  than  here.  All 
the  written  work:  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
English,  and  so  on,  is  done  on  uniform  paper 
with  a  binding  margin.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  each  child  makes  his  work  into  a 
book,  chronologically  arranged.  The  label¬ 
ling  and  ornamenting  make  these  complete 
works  attractive  indeed.  With  each  book 
goes  a  letter  from  the  author.  Here  is  one 
‘‘Dear  father  and  mother:  These  are  my 
school  doings  for  March.  Won’t  you  look 
them  over  and  write  a  note  to  Miss  Peter¬ 
son  telling  what  I  ought  to  do  better?  Your 
loving  Tom.”  Back  they  come  in  a  day  or 
two  with  greetings  like  this:  “Dear  Miss 


Peterson:  Mr.  Watson  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  progress  you  are  helping  Tom  to 
make.  He  likes  his  work  and  he  likes  you. 
Honestly,  I  wish  I  had  had  you  for  my  teach¬ 
er  when  I  was  his  age.  Alice  Watson.” 

Mr  OWN,  MY  NATIVE  LAND.— 
Omaha  schools  are  doing  high-class 
work  in  giving  the  children  knowledge  of 
their  city  and  state.  I  studied  and  admired 
scores  of  pupil-made  books  in  the  eighth 
year  and  entitled,  “Nebraska,  My  State.” 
The  teachers  had  a  prospectus  prepared 
by  committees  of  their  own.  It  begins 
with  a  statement  of  purpose:  Civic  knowl¬ 
edge,  respect  for  the  community,  respon¬ 
sibility  for  efficient  citizenship.  I  thought 
of  friend  Eastman’s  “patriotism  is  more  than 
parrotism.”  With  their  own  maps  and 
illustrations,  with  cut-outs  from  magazines, 
advertisements,  and  old  railway  folders, 
these  youngsters  illustrate  their  written 
chapters  in  a  way  which  is  beneficial  to  them¬ 
selves  and  fascinating  to  the  reader. 

]\/TAKE  THE  SCHOOL  RECORD 
iVl  REALIZE  THE  THINGS  YOU 
THEORIZE  ABOUT. — High-school  serv¬ 
ice  in  Omaha  isn’t  very  new.  It  dates 
from  1858.  But  it  certainly  has  the  qualities 
of  vigorous  youth.  Principal  Masters,  who 
now  manages  the  oldest  of  the  various  high- 
schools  in  the  city,  the  Central,  used  the 
word  “thorough”  a  dozen  times  on  a  five 
minute  outline  of  his  idea  of  the  school’s 
duty.  This  seemed  to  me  a  refreshing  con¬ 
trast  to  some  of  the  wild  and  glad  expositions 
I  have  heard  some  other  modern  masters 
give  of  their  conception  of  high  school  as  a 
combination  of  dramatic,  musical,  athletic, 
and  gaming  clubs.  “  Responsibility,  charac¬ 
ter,  citizenship,  give  and  take,  consideration 
for  the  other  fellow  rather  than  the  selfish 
enjoyment  of  a  good  time,”  said  Masters, 
“is  what  we’re  here  for,  not  to  talk  about  it 
so  much  as  to  do  it.”  Accordingly  he  sets 
store  by  the  records  his  graduates  get  in 
higher  institutions  and  in  employment. 
Over  and  again  have  I  heard  citizenship 
stressed  as  the  main  aim  of  this  school. 
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“It’s  gained  by  practice;  our  boys  and  girls 
are  co-managers  with  all  of  us  in  running  this 
institution  for  high  ends.” 

N  EMERSONIAN  MAXIM  WORK¬ 
ING. — Edward  McMillan,  who  di¬ 
rects  the  North  High  School,  has  always 
seemed  to  me  particularly  sane  in  stressing 
the  fact  that  we  teachers  must  do  more  than 
lay  out  the  work  and  check  up  results.  “We 
must  let  our  enthusiasm  be  felt,”  he  says. 
“We  must  make  the  things  that  are  worth 
while  appear  to  the  boys  and  girls  to  be 
worth  while.”  In  this  high-school  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  training  a  picked  set  of  pupil 
helpers  to  go  from  room  to  room  on  occasions 
and  make  such  appeals  as  in  the  old  days  the 
schoolmaster,  thinking  himself  impressive, 
made  from  the  assembly  platform.  Didn’t 
Emerson  say  that  the  boy  learns  more  from 
his  companions  than  from  his  master?  It 
strikes  me  as  singular  that  a  hundred  years 
after  Emerson  said  it  and  1200  miles  from 
Concord  I  see  his  idea  carried  out  more 
intelligently  than  in  any  New  England 
Academy  I  was  ever  in. 

r?REEDOM,  RESPONSIBILITY  AND 
JT  HOSPITALITY.— Master  Marrs,  of 
the  South  High  School,  has  this  cooperative 
idea  worked  out  in  one  delightful  way  that 
impressed  me.  When,  as  a  youngster  first 
going  to  the  high  school,  you  feel  like  a 
strange  cat  in  a  large  attic,  you  will  find,  in 
this  one,  boy  and  girl  guides  to  show  you 
your  way  and  to  answer  your  questions. 
Marrs  also  has  a  free  movie  show  every  day 
after  the  luncheon  hour.  You  may  go  to  it 
or  not  as  you  like. 

HY  THIS  DENUNCIATION  OF 
LARGE  SCHOOLS?— Thtn,  there 
is  Dwight  Porter,  head  man  of  “The  Tech,” 
a  city  in  itself.  “Too  big?”  I  asked  various 
teachers,  “Don’t  you  know  different  organ¬ 
izations  are  resolving  that  no  high  school 
should  have  more  than  two  thousand?” 
Almost  every  teacher  asked  “how  do  they 
know?  Have  they  ever  worked  in  a  high 
school  of  more  than  two  thousand?”  I 


gleaned  from  my  score  of  respondents  that 
a  large  school  gives  better  opportunities  for 
grouping  according  to  needs  and  abilities, 
for  offering  more  electives,  for  maintaining, 
in  the  upper  years,  studies  which  in  a  small 
school  would  have  too  few  pupils  to  warrant 
paying  a  teacher;  and  that  the  “resoluting” 
against  large  high  schools  is  based  on  as 
good  reasons  as  denunciation  of  platoon 
schools,  Dalton  Plans,  Junior  High  Schools, 
open  windows  at  night,  bobbed  hair,  and 
short  skirts. 

rllE  CONTAGION  OF  BOOKS.— 
Porter’s  idea  of  exposing  children  to 
books  has  produced  amazing  results.  All 
the  study  halls  are  branch  libraries  with  free 
access  to  books.  The  cafeteria  is  next  to  the 
main  library  and  has  books  in  it.  Trained 
librarians  give  talks  on  what  the  world  is 
reading.  This  technical  high  school,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  beats  the  high  school  world  iti  its 
per  capita  circulation  of  reading  matter. 

AT  RIOT  ISM  IS  DOING  THINGS.— 
And,  speaking  of  Beveridge’s  boast  ot 
the  civic,  social  spirit  of  Omaha  schools. 
Porter  has  community  spirit  developed  to  the 
point  where  a  welfare  council  ascertains  who, 
from  week  to  week,  is  slipping  behind  in  his 
work.  It  helps  the  laggards  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  up  with  the  procession. 
Patriotism  is  more  than  parrotism.  It’s 
doing  something.  The  students  of  this 
school  built  the  bleachers  of  the  great 
stadium. 

Ah  me,  as  the  reminiscent  Carlyle  fre¬ 
quently  remarks,  I  can’t  tell  all  the  fine 
things  about  Omaha  schools.  My  space 
and  your  time  are  limited. 

LASSES  FORPARENTHOOD.—\{;ivt 
you  thought  of  school  classes  for  par¬ 
ents,  teaching  them  how  to  train  their 
children?  Omaha  has.  What  a  particular 
grandmother  has  handed  down  is  not  enough 
for  Omaha.  Medicine,  psychology,  edu¬ 
cation,  have  scientific  knowledge,  now,  based 
upon  thousands  of  observations  and  ar¬ 
ranged  into  the  beginnings  of  an  extensive 


of  Omaha  which  is  notable.  The  Aksarben 
(try  spelling  it  backwards)  is  a  local  school  cere¬ 
mony  of  note.  See  A  Review  of  Matters  of  Moment 


A  REMARKABLE  scheme  for  library  usage  has 
been  worked  out  in  the  Technical  High  School 
of  Omaha.  See  A  Review  of  Matters  of  Moment 


schools  of  Omaha  which  are  touched  upon  in 
^  A  Review  of  Matters  of  Moment  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  John  H.  Beveridge,  once  president  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
He  is  recognized  as  one  of  our  most  progressive  school  men 
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science  and  art.  This  is  worth  so  much  more 
in  bringing  up  children  than  are  old  wives’ 
tales  that  Mrs.  Eva  Morse,  specialist  in  child 
guidance,  will  see  to  it  that  you  will  be 
helped  to  bring  up  Johnny  if  you,  parents, 
will  attend  a  class  in  any  one  of  twenty- 
eight  different  schools  where  the  latest  con¬ 
clusions  are  taught  to  grown-ups. 

I  did  ask  the  genial  John  what  measure 
he  keeps  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  efficiency  in 
the  system.  He  brought  in  Belle  Ryan, 
Leon  Smith,  and  John  McCrory,  assistant 
superintendents,  with  their  tests,  their 
records,  and  their  graphs.  I  could  see  where 
Omaha  children  stood  in  standard  compre¬ 
hension  scores  of  their  reading  ability  in 
October  and  in  the  following  May,  the  same 
for  their  rate  of  reading,  for  their  arithmetic, 
for  history,  for  literature,  and  for  geography. 
I  told  these  incredulous  ones  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  majority  of  the  Chicago  school  board  had 
abolished  the  bureau  of  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments,  whereupon  the  blithe  Beveridge 
looked  astounded  and  remarked,  “Tear  up 
the  captain’s  chart;  throw  his  compass, 
chronometer,  and  sextant  overboard  and 
then  ask  him  to  make  port!  Give  me  a 
bunch  of  exclamation  points  and  asterisks!” 

TTZHAT  AN  EDITOR  DOESN*T 
yy  KNOW  AND  HOW  HE  CAN 
LEARN. — Of  course  a  magazine  named  the 
Educational  Review  should,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  any  who  are  lured  by  its  title  into 
subscribing  for  it,  oflFer  surveys,  accounts, 
and  reports  of  worthwhile  things  in  the 
school  work.  Because  a  book  on  any  edu¬ 
cational  subject  is  likely  to  present  in  con¬ 
densed  form  the  results  of  wide  search 
through  its  particular  field,  there  is  no 
method  of  getting  essential  ideas  to  you  as 
easily  as  by  reviewing  professional  books. 
But  such  service  is  not  of  the  highest  repute. 
Often  it  has  been  used  to  air  a  reviewer’s 
feelings  of  superiority  or  to  exhibit  his  haste 
or  laziness.  No  feature  of  a  school  editor’s 
duty  has  in  it  more  dread  of  dullness  than 
this.  The  most  confirmed  doubters  of  the 


value  of  book  notices  are  the  publishers  of 
books  on  education.  No  feature  of  this 
magazine  has  perplexed  the  editor  so  much 
as  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  discussing 
the  books.  And  now,  like  most  apprehen¬ 
sions  and  worries,  this  misgiving  has  had  a 
bad  jolt.  A  summary  of  your  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  as  sent  in  on  the  return  sheets  given  you 
every  month  discloses  the  surprising  fact 
that  more  of  you  are  reading  the  book  re¬ 
views  than  are  testifying  approval  of  any 
other  feature.  When  you  consider  how 
tearfully  the  institute  conductors  used  to 
deplore  that  teachers  do  not  read  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  profession  you  will  realize  that 
things  are  looking  up.  We  have,  before, 
commended  the  loyal  men  and  women  who 
in  their  sociable  club  not  only  read  but 
discriminate  and  discuss  books.  The  spirited 
custom  followed  long  ago  by  James  Green¬ 
wood  in  the  Kansas  City  school  system  and 
revived  by  Professor  John  Rose  for  the 
Educational  Review  shows  no  sign  of 
slackening.  It  hardly  seems  likely  that 
any  locality  with  as  many  as  twenty  teach¬ 
ers  could  fail  to  find  enough  to  make  a 
monthly  professional  discussion  of  the  best 
volumes  a  project  of  profit  and  pleasure. 
Given  a  leader  with  some  social  tact  and 
with  the  professional  pride  essential  in  a 
teacher  worth  her  wage  the  scheme  will 
pay. 

WOMAN^S  PERFECTLY  PERTIN- 
ENT  INQUIRY.— Bell  Everett 
asks: “Don’t  you  think  the  state  universities 
should  take  measures  against  drinking  in 
fraternities!  If  this  is  not  cleared  up  from 
the  inside,  it  is  likely  that,  from  the  outside, 
taxpayers  will  refuse  to  vote  appropriations 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  higher  drink¬ 
ing.”  Madam,  this  is  real  foresight!  The 
growl  of  farmers  at  having  their  money  used 
for  young  men  maintaining  clubs  that  break 
the  laws  is  not  only  worth  heeding  at  all 
times  but  in  this  case  the  credit  will  belong 
to  the  group  that  tackles  the  problem  first; 
faculty  or  farmers. 
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Newspapers  as  Breeders  of  Criminals 

*‘The  ‘glorification’  manner  of  handling 
crime  news  by  the  so-called  ‘yellow’  press, 
together  with  the  advent  of  tabloid  news¬ 
papers  and  ‘art’  magazines,  has  done  much 
to  contribute  to  crime,  says  the  New  York 
state  crime  commission  subcommittee.  In 
a  report  entitled  ‘The  Relation  of  the 
Daily  Press  to  Crime  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice,’  and  issued  to-day,  the  sub¬ 
committee  says: 

“‘The  danger  of  suggestion,  while  its  re¬ 
sults  have  always  been  realized,  is  rendered 
much  more  acute  by  the  coming  of  the  tab¬ 
loid  newspaper  which  reaches  strata  of 
population  which  never  read  newspapers 
in  former  generations. 

‘“The  powder  is  great  especially  where 
persons  of  subnormal  intelligence  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Accounts  which  they  read  of  crime 
impress  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  their 
more  intelligent  brothers  and  the  flood  of 
crime  news  which  flows  from  the  modern 
press  gives  sinister  inclinations  to  minds 
that  would  otherwise  be  occupied  with  very 
harmless  interests.’ 

“The  application  of  ‘attractive  nick¬ 
names  and  phrases’  to  certain  criminals 
such  as  the  ‘Bobbed  Hair  Bandit’  and  ‘The 
Master  Bandit’  is  one  of  the  ‘romantic 
suggestion  ’  phases  the  report  attacks. 

“The  report  says  that  to  test  the  effect  of 
‘colored’  crime  narratives  upon  newspaper 
readers,  two  men  were  employed  to  board 
subway  trains  in  various  parts  of  New  York 
and  select  readers  at  random. 

“Of  fifty  readers  of  a  certain  tabloid, 
eighty-three  per  cent,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  accused  was  guilty,  six  per  cent,  felt 
the  accused  not  guilty  and  six  per  cent,  were 
doubtful.  Compared  with  fourteen  readers 


of  an  old  established  conservative  newspaper 
the  investigation  showed  seven  per  cent, 
thought  the  accused  guilty,  thirty-five  per 
cent,  expressed  the  belief  of  innocence  and 
fifty-eight  per  cent,  expressed  doubt. 

“Of  twenty-four  readers  of  another  con¬ 
servative  newspaper  thirty-three  per  cent, 
felt  the  accused  was  guilty,  forty-two  per 
cent,  thought  him  innocent  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  were  doubtful. 

“‘It  is  unquestionably  a  public  menace 
for  newspapers  to  present  the  detail  which 
they  now  print  regarding  crimes  and  divorces, 
says  the  report,  which  ends  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  ‘that  newspaper  censorship,  although 
undesirable,  is  not  the  worst  of  evils.’” — 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Teachers’  Clothes 

“In  the  wave  of  regulation  that  seems  to 
be  sweeping  the  state  with  reference  to  the 
proper  clothing  for  women  school  teachers, 
it  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  the  Kosciusko 
county  board  of  education  declined  to  go  on 
record  with  any  specific  rules.  One  of  the 
Kosciusko  county  trustees  had  made  a  ruling 
that  he  would  not  give  employment  to  any 
woman  teacher — young  or  old — unless  her 
skirts  came  six  Inches  below  her  knees.  The 
use  of  lip  stick  was  barred,  as  was  also  the 
indulgence  in  tobacco  or  intoxicating  liquor. 
A  woman  teacher  w’ho  used  tobacco  and 
intoxicating  liquor  probably  would  not  be 
in  a  position  to  exert  the  proper  Influence 
on  her  pupils,  but  the  style  of  dress  raises 
another  issue.  Two  years  ago  the  legis¬ 
lature  was  asked  to  pass  a  law  forbidding 
teachers  to  wear  a  distinctive  costume.  It 
was  defeated  decisively  and  the  stare  seemed 
to  go  on  record  then  as  refusing  to  regulate 
what  a  teacher  should  wear. 

“It  is  possible  for  a  woman  school  teacher 
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to  go  to  such  extremes  that  the  children 
spend  more  time  looking  at  her  than  they 
would  at  their  books,  but  such  cases  are  not 
common.  While  the  trustees  were  telling 
the  teachers  what  they  shall  wear,  it  might 
be  well  for  the  patrons  of  such  schools  to 
set  the  example.  If  the  mothers  of  school¬ 
girls  show  their  knees  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  teachers  should  not.  With  thousands 
of  high  school  girls,  knees  have  become  as 
common  as  elbows.” — Indianapolis  News, 

Boys  Must  Be  Better 

“The  boys  of  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  have 
thoroughly  sound  instincts.  Their  hero 
worship  is  aimed  in  the  right  direction. 
When  the  supervisor  of  schools  asked  682 
of  them  that  time-honored  question,  ‘Who 
would  you  like  to  be  if  you  were  not  your¬ 
self.?’  they  made  answer  thus: 


Colonel  Lindbergh . 363 

President  CooLiDGE . no 

Henry  P'ord . 66 

Thomas  Edison . 27 

Governor  Smith . 16 

General  Pershing . 14 

Gene  Tunney . 13 

John  D.  Rockefeller . 12 

Jack  Dempsey . ii 

Babe  Ruth . 10 

Governor  Moore .  7 

Chief  Justice  Taft .  5 

Bobby  Jones .  4 

Jack  Sharkey .  4 

Mayor  Walker .  4 

Red  Grange .  3 

Commander  Byrd  .  3 

Rogers  Hornsby  .  2 

Clarence  Chamberlin .  2 

J.  P.  Morgan  .  2 

Benito  Mussolini .  2 

‘My  Dad’ .  2 


“No  comment  is  necessary  on  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  clear  majority  on  the  first  ballot. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  what  of 
the  presence  among  the  first  ten  of  only  two 
men  of  conspicuous  wealth.?  What  of  the 
presence  of  only  three  professional  athletes 
in  the  ten?  Babe  Ruth  barely  makes  tenth 
place,  with  not  quite  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
vote.  Jack  Dempsey,  the  black-bearded 
mauler,  stands  below  Gene  Tunney,  the 
scholastic  Marine.  If  the  fathers  of  these 
boys  had  been  voting  Tunney  would  have 
been  snowed  under.  Is  the  minute  vote  for 


the  Rajah  of  Baseball  an  echo  of  his  exile  to 
Boston?  Are  two  fathers  at  the  foot  of  the 
list  to  find  consolation  in  the  fact  that  they 
tied  Mussolini  and  J.  P.  Morgan? 

“These  questions  and  others  come  to 
mind,  inspired  by  admiration  for  the  list 
and  a  suspicion  that  it  is  a  more  respectable 
one  than  could  have  been  compiled  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  years  ago.  Not  much  more 
than  a  generation  ago  boys  were  asked  the 
same  question  as  part  of  a  then  current 
parlor  game;  fortunately  they  were  not 
publicly  polled  and  not  publicly  compelled 
to  reveal  that  their  heroes  were  Jesse  James, 
Billy  the  Kid  and  Wild  Bill  Hickok.” — 
New  York  Sun, 

The  School  Is  “The  People’s  House”  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

“The  Mexican  calls  his  school  the ‘people’s 
house,’  according  to  Mr.  Gosling.  The 
Lowell  school  will  be  an  instrument  of  com¬ 
munity  service  and  efforts  will  be  made  to 
make  it  a  real  people’s  house.  One  large 
room  has  been  set  apart  for  the  development 
of  a  branch  library.  Ultimately  this  library 
will  be  available  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

“The  auditorium  in  the  old  building  and 
the  fine  gymnasium  in  the  new  part  will  also 
be  at  the  service  of  the  community-conscious 
east  siders  who  have  shown  Madison  the 
benefit  of  developing  civic  and  community 
spirit. 

“The  kindergarten  in  the  new  Lowell 
school  is  a  model  affair.  It  is  designed  to 
make  the  jar  and  break  between  home  and 
school  as  gentle  as  possible  for  these  kiddies 
of  tender  years  who  are  away  from  mamma 
for  the  first  time.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  give  a  home  effect  to  the  kindergarten 
room.  The  Parent-Teachers  association  of 
the  Lowell  school  will  hold  its  meetings  in 
the  kindergarten  room. 

“We  commend  the  idea  of  the  people’s 
house  in  the  use  of  our  school  buildings  to 
our  old  home  at  Merrill  where  a  school  board 
has  the  archaic  idea  that  a  school  building 
should  only  be  used  by  school  children  dur¬ 
ing  school  hours.  Why  shouldn’t  the  school 
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be  used  on  every  possible  occasion  where 
such  use  will  contribute  to  the  public  good  ? 

“Meanwhile,  The  Capital  Times  is  happy 
to  know  that  we  have  school  authorities  in 
Madison  who  are  demanding  that  the  under¬ 
privileged  kiddie  shall  be  given  a  fair  chance 
at  an  education.  We  are  sure  that  the 
people  of  Madison  will  give  hearty  support 
to  the  plan  to  give  every  boy  and  girl  in  this 
community  a  fair  chance  at  life.” — The 
Madison  Capital  Times. 

Idleness  Breeds  Mischief 

“‘The  bright  child  should  have  an  equal 
chance  with  the  dullard,’  says  a  reader  of 
The  Netvs-Sentinelf  in  an  interesting  ‘  Private 
Opinion*  appearing  on  this  page  this  eve¬ 
ning.  The  phrase  is  a  happy  one  and  pro¬ 
foundly  impressive.  It  means  simply  that 
we  confer  no  boon  on  the  young  when  we 
invite  them  to  have  ‘an  easy  time.’  As  the 
writer  points  out,  idleness  is  the  source  and 
fountainhead  of  mischief.  It  is  as  im¬ 
portant  that  the  mind  be  kept  employed  as 
that  the  hands  shall  have  sufficient  work 
to  do. 

“We  are  pleased  to  note  that  educators 
everywhere  appear  to  be  recognizing  this 
principle,  and  already  there  is  a  manifest 
tendency  in  many  of  the  schools  to  do  one 
of  two  things — advance  the  student  in  his 
formal  grades,  or  enrich  his  activities  while 
permitting  him  to  remain  in  his  approxi¬ 
mate  age  group.  Both  courses  have  their 
advantages,  but  we  prefer  the  former,  for  it 
furnishes  opportunity  for  bestowal  of  a 
recognition  of  good  work  in  the  form  of 
rank.  It  gives  the  child  tangible  token  of 
his  teachers’  recognition.  It  raises  him 
from  the  rank  of  private  to  that  of  corporal, 
or  from  the  rank  of  sergeant  to  that  of 
captain. 

“But  the  precise  method  is,  perhaps,  un¬ 
important;  and,  in  any  event,  it  is  a  matter 
of  detail  concerning  which  we  surely  will 
learn  more  as  a  result  of  experimentation. 
The  fact  of  major  significance  is  that  the 
habit-forming  aspects  of  early  education 
are  being  recognized,  together  with  the  truth 
that  the  mental  processes  of  the  student  of 


fair  intelligence  will  not  stand  still.  The 
child  is  most  fortunate  who  is  most  steadily 
occupied  in  pursuits  suitable  to  his  ability 
and  his  temperament.  Leisure  is  for  elders 
— if,  indeed,  for  anyone. 

“Our  correspondent  draws  a  picture  which 
makes  the  situation  nearly  as  perfectly 
visualized  as  if  we  had  it  before  us.  It  is 
that  of  a  school — one  of  a  type  numerously 
existent — in  which  seventh,  eighth  or  fourth 
or  fifth  grades,  are  taught  in  a  common  room. 
The  question  is  how  serious  an  injustice  is 
done  by  compelling  perfunctory  attendance 
through  succeeding  months  which  cannot 
possibly  be  the  least  bit  inspiring,  and  which 
is  probably  not  justified  even  on  technical 
grounds. 

“In  due  time,  it  is  fair  to  assume  these 
irregularities  will  be  largely  eliminated.  It 
may,  then,  be  expedient  to  stress  rather 
lightly  the  unfortunate  implications  of  the 
overworked  term,  ‘intelligence  tests,’  but  it 
is  certain  that  some  form  of  classification 
which  will  be  an  improvement  over  the  old 
one  will  ultimately  be  developed.  On  the 
theory  that  the  less  superficially  ‘bright’ 
pupil  may  nevertheless  have  certain  valuable 
though  imponderable  contributions  in  the 
form  of  character  and  solidity  of  achieve¬ 
ment  to  make  to  his  class  mates,  it  may  be 
deemed  unwise  to  create  fixed  groups  based 
on  assumed  mental  capacities.  But  the 
principle  that  the  capable  child  has  certain 
fundamental  rights  to  be  kept  busy  under 
wise  direction,  for  his  own  good  and  for  the 
good  of  society,  will  dominate  the  school  of  a 
not  very  distant  to-morrow.  Of  that,  we 
feel  reasonably  certain. 

“‘The  average  or  bright  pupil  makes  his 
grades  with  little  effort,  and  so  acquires  the 
habit  of  indolence,’  says  our  correspondent 
in  another  pointed  and  trenchant  sentence. 
We  are,  of  course,  in  hearty  agreement  with 
the  statement,  and  we  need  no  abstruse 
pedagogical  authority  to  back  up  his  con¬ 
tention,  which  every  thoughtful  teacher  and 
every  intelligent  parent  knows,  from  his  own 
experience,  to  be  but  the  simple  statement 
of  a  plain  truth. 

“The  parent  of  every  bright  child  who  has 
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j  given  attention  to  the  school  problems  of 
1  that  child  knows  very  well  that  when  the 
^  pupil  is  able  to  ‘get  his  lessons  and  make 

\  his  grades  as  a  mere  incident^*  something 

^  untoward  is  bound  to  happen.  We  are 
I  convinced  that  most  of  our  jazz-crazy, 

I  pleasure-mad,  impudent,  insolent  sheiks  and 
=  predatory,  flask-toting  sheiks  and  flappers  are 
j  the  natural  products  of  such  a  condition,  and 

I  we  believe  that  parents  can  have  no  greater 

i  concern  than  with  the  methods  employed 

!*  in  the  education  of  their  children  from 

kindergarten  to  college.” — Fort  Wayne  News 
Sentinel. 

i 

Perhaps  the  Flame  of  Youth  Is  a  Student 
Lamp 

“This  thing  that  many  have  been  calling 
flaming  youth  on  the  modern  college  campus 
is  really  something  much  more  like  the 
burning  of  midnight  oil,  Chauncey  S.  Bou- 
i  cher,  a  dean  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 

I  recently  insisted  before  several  hundred 
I  secondary  school  directors,  many  of  whose 
[  graduates  will  soon  be  coming  to  the  Midway 
f  campus. 

I  “Denouncing  stories  of  ‘flappers  and  gin 
I  hounds’  as  merely  the  rhetorical  exhibit 
I  A  in  the  pessimistic  catalogue  of  chronic 
j  dyspeptics,  Dean  Boucher  sought  to  erase 
that  indictment  of  the  college  man  and 
I  woman  with  this  declaration: 

“‘To-day’s  entrants  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  are  better  educated  than  were  the 
graduates  of  Harvard  University  50  years 
ago.’ 

“The  new  crops  of  students,  he  main¬ 
tained,  are  ‘keener,  more  inquisitive,  more 
'  intellectually  curious,  more  wholesome  than 
ever  before.* 

“Dean  Boucher  was  the  final  speaker  at  a 
dinner  meeting  at  the  Quadrangle  club  of 
the  university  that  closed  an  all-day  program 
I  of  the  thirty-ninth  educational  conference 
E  held  by  representatives  of  high  schools  and 
I  academies  from  the  Middle  West, 
j  “Earlier  in  the  day,  in  a  session  at  Man- 
del  Hall,  H.  H.  Ryan,  principal  of  the  Uni- 
j  versity  High  school  at  the  University  of 
I  Michigan,  pleaded  that  educators  give  the 
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grade  ‘C,*  or  slow  moving  student,  as  much 
attention  as  the  grade  ‘A*  bright  pupil. 

“For  more  and  more,  Mr.  Ryan  pointed 
out,  is  the  slow  moving  pupil  coming  to  high 
school.  There  is  more  wealth  in  the  land; 
secondary  schooling  is  taken  more  as  a 
matter  of  course.  And,  the  speaker  re¬ 
minded  his  audience,  because  the  grade  ‘C* 
pupil  doesn’t  succeed  in  academic  work  he 
doesn’t  mean  he  hasn’t  ability  for  some 
things. 

“The  first  step  in  helping  the  slow  pupil, 
Mr.  Ryan  believes,  is  in  understanding  their 
humiliation  at  failure. 

“‘One  of  the  best  ways  to  realize  this 
viewpoint,*  he  suggested,  ‘is  to  imagine 
yourself  a  mediocre  or  a  bad  golf  player. 
Suppose,  then,  that  the  criterion  of  judg¬ 
ment  was  based  on  your  ability  to  drive  and 
putt.  Imagine  having  to  play  golf  five 
hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  eight  months 
a  year.  Get  the  inferior  student’s  viewpoint.* 

“Mrs.  Marion  Simmonson,  director  of 
health  education  at  New  Trier  High  school, 
reported  that  the  girls  showed  more  slight 
ailments  and  impairments  than  the  boys. 
The  two  things  most  often  checked  against 
the  girls  were  flat  feet  and  a  tendency  to 
goitre. 

“This  morning  the  conference,  for  its  clos¬ 
ing  session,  breaks  up  into  departmental 
round  tables.  At  the  session  devoted  to 
physics  and  chemistry  Max  Mason,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  university,  will  discuss  ‘The 
Electrodynamic  Universe.*  ** — Genevieve 
Forbes  Herrick  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Still  Act  Like  Human  Beings 

“Prof.  Robert  A.  Millikin,  who  knows 
somethng  about  the  present  and  the  past, 
has  been  discussing  the  general  theme  of 
progress  lately.  He  is  convinced  that  the 
people  who  lived  3,000  years  ago  lived  and 
talked  much  after  the  general  fashion  of  the 
folks  who  live  to-day.  The  moderns  have 
a  diflFerent  environment  than  obtained  in 
ancient  times,  but  the  human  equation  is 
much  the  same.  Prof.  Millikin  remarks: 

“‘The  beauty  of  women,  the  strength  of 
men,  the  flavor  of  strawberries,  the  aroma 
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of  flowers,  the  love  of  friends,  courtship, 
marriage,  divorce,  the  race  track,  the  wres¬ 
tling  march  and  the  boxing  bout,  all  these 
played  almost  exactly  the  same  role  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  ancient  Rome  that  they 
play  in  the  lives  of  people  in  New  Haven  or 
New  York.  And  it  is  about  these  things, 
too,  that  about  90  percent,  of  the  interest  of 
the  modern  man  revolves.* 

“Quite  true;  and  another  way  of  saying 
that,  while  environment  changes,  man  re¬ 
mains  basically  the  same.  Savages  are 
savages,  poets  are  poets,  philosophers  are 


philosophers  and  the  wicked  are  wicked 
now  much  after  the  fashion  of  old  Tut’s  time. 
The  effect  of  the  years  has  been  perhaps  in 
the  direction  of  reducing  mankind  more  and 
more  to  a  common  denominator.  The  top 
is  not  any  higher  now  than  it  was  in  ancient 
days.  More  people,  however,  are  nearer 
the  top  now  than  there  were  then.  For 
example,  we  do  not  produce  a  superior  to 
Socrates.  We  have  now  more  people  who 
can  appreciate  what  Socrates  stood  for  than 
there  were  in  his  day.” — Johnstown,  Pa., 
Democrat. 


POTENTIALITY 


I  am  Potentiality. 

I  am  positive  and  I  am  negative. 

I  may  and  I  may  not. 

I  am  the  great  experiment. 

I  am  the  force  gigantic,  terrible,  panic-striking,  death-dealing. 
I  am  the  famine  that  slays. 

I  am  the  pestilence  that  smites. 

I  am  the  tornado,  the  avalanche,  the  earthquake. 

I  am  the  promised  bud  blasted. 

I  am  the  youth  who  has  wasted  his  opportunity. 

I  am  weariness,  hopelessness,  failure. 

I  am  the  force  gigantic,  powerful,  confidence-bringing. 

I  am  the  wholesome  health  that  tingles. 

I  am  sunny  sky,  and  gentle  rain,  and  dancing  snow. 

I  am  the  perfect  fruition  of  the  bud. 

I  am  the  youth  who  has  caught  his  chance. 

I  am  happiness,  hopefulness,  success. 


ALFRED  R.  HEDRICK. 
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HE  192Q  Yearbook. — It  is  a  big  job 
to  prepare  the  yearbooks  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence.  Before 
one  volume  is  completed  the  next  must  be 
well  under  way.  For  more  than  a  year  the 
Commission  on  Articulation  of  Educational 
Units  has  been  at  work.  The  first  meeting 
was  at  Dallas  in  February,  1927.  The  next 
session  was  in  Chicago  in  April,  and  the 
third  at  New  York  University  in  November. 
The  object  of  the  investigations  which  this 
Commission  is  making,  roughly  defined,  is 
to  simplify  the  progress  of  pupils  from  one 
grade  to  another  by  ascertaining  the  points 
at  which  greatest  difficulties  arise  and  seek¬ 
ing  means  of  overcoming  them.  Every  one 
knows  that  young  people  have  the  most 
trouble  in  the  sharp  breaks  between  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  high  school,  and  between 
high  school  and  college.  Perhaps  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  time  may  ultimately  be  secured  by 
eliminating  overlapping  courses  and  elimi¬ 
nating  subject  matter  of  minor  value.  The 
Commission  is  diligently  seeking  remedies 
which  have  been  found  effective  by  various 
school  systems  in  solving  these  problems. 
Five  general  phases  of  the  articulation  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  blocked  out  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  study  each  phase.  It  is  planned 
to  publish  the  first  reports  in  the  1929  Year¬ 
book,  and  then  to  undertake  more  extended 
research  to  be  presented  in  the  1931  Year¬ 
book. 

Elementary  Education. — Herbert  S.  Weet, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester,  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Commission,  is  active 
head  of  the  Committee  on  Elementary 
Education.  His  associates  are  Fannie  W. 


IV ashington,  D.  C.,  tells  us  the  news. 

Dunn,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  I.  Je\vell  Simpson,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  of  Maryland,  and  Princi¬ 
pal  George  D.  Taylor  of  Rochester.  The 
problem  of  elementary  pupil  promotion  is 
to  be  attacked  from  three  angles,  (i).  A 
study  of  the  actual  facts  and  promotion 
procedures  as  they  now  exist  is  to  be  made. 
(2).  These  procedures  are  to  be  analyzed 
with  a  view  to  determining  how  effective 
they  are.  (3).  Conclusions  are  to  be  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  as  to 
what  may  be  done  to  improve  conditions. 
Migration  of  children  from  one  school  to 
another  within  a  local  school  system,  mi¬ 
gration  from  one  community  to  another, 
time  of  exposure  to  school  work,  grade 
placement  of  curriculum  materials  and  devi¬ 
ation  between  mental  age  and  chronological 
age  of  children  will  receive  attention. 
Superintendents  of  schools  will  be  called 
upon  to  report  pupil  failures  for  each  grade 
and  for  each  subject,  with  reasons  for  failure 
whenever  such  information  is  available. 
Administrative  and  supervisory  practices 
are  to  be  studied.  It  is  thought  that  pupils 
cumulative  record  cards  may  furnish  valu¬ 
able  information. 

Secondary  Education. — The  Committee  on 
Articulation  in  the  Secondary  School  Field 
of  which  Jesse  H.  Newlon  of  Lincoln  School, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is 
chairman,  is  preparing  a  statement  of  current 
practices  in  secondary  education.  Such 
significant  facts  as  that  fifty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  of  Colorado  are  without  high 
school  privileges  will  be  brought  into  focus 
with  the  marvelous  achievements  which  we 
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are  more  inclined  to  stress.  Shall  high 
schools  exclude  pupils  who  do  not  manifest 
ability  to  profit  by  present  courses,  or 
should  they  encourage  attendance  by  all 
normal  youth  and  provide  programs  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  each 
one.?  To  quote  one  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  “We  can  work  around  the  edges  and 
try  to  relieve  the  situation  by  devising  ways 
and  means  of  bringing  the  personnel  of 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  together,  but 
that  does  not  get  at  the  fundamental  issue 
of  improving  high  school  education.  A 
curriculum  built  to  meet  a  new  statement  of 
purposes  of  secondary  education  would  not 
look  like  the  one  that  prevails  in  most  high 
schools  today.”  Another  phase  of  the  ar¬ 
ticulation  problem  suggested  for  study  by 
the  secondary  committee  is  the  relationship 
between  superintendents  of  schools,  ele¬ 
mentary,  junior  high  school  and  senior  high 
school  principals.  What  administrative 
measures  or  steps  are  taken,  within  various 
school  systems  to  bring  about  better  under¬ 
standing  and  unity  not  only  between  school 
principals,  but  also  between  faculties  of 
elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools? 

Professional  and  Higher  Education. — Chan¬ 
cellor  Samuel  P.  Capen  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Professional  and  Higher  Education,  reported 
that  the  self-criticism  of  many  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  was  more  widespread  than  many 
people  supposed.  Thus  far,  these  criticisms 
have  not  been  brought  together  and  this  will 
be  the  first  step  in  the  work  of  his  Com¬ 
mittee.  Later,  the  Committee  will  prepare 
a  summary  of  such  studies  in  this  field  as 
those  which  have  been  made  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  suggested  that  college 
entrance  requirements  are  much  more  lenient 
than  the  average  superintendent  of  schools 
thinks  they  are,  for  the  average  superintend¬ 
ent  thinks  of  college  entrance  requirements 
in  terms  of  thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Briggs  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  said  that  difficulties  often  arise 


through  unwise  selection  of  a  college  for 
their  children  by  parents,  and  the  bringing 
of  undue  pressure  on  the  local  high  school  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  particular 
college.  The  Committee  will  seek  to  estab¬ 
lish  relations  with  a  number  of  colleges  to 
discover  why  graduates  of  particular  high 
schools  fail  in  college.  Such  a  relationship 
exists  between  the  Rochester  high  schools 
and  the  University  of  Rochester,  where  it 
has  been  found  that  certain  contentions 
were  based  on  general  impressions  rather 
than  on  facts.  It  was  agreed  that  a  large 
part  of  the  public  still  thinks  that  children 
should  take  old-time  college  preparatory 
subjects.  Parents  took  Latin  and  higher 
mathematics,  and  so  they  feel  that  their 
children  should  do  the  same. 

Adult  Education. — This  Committee  has 
under  consideration  such  problems  as  the 
encouragement  of  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  to  gather  more  accurate  data  in 
1930  relative  to  illiteracy;  articulation  of 
evening  high  schools  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  high 
schools  with  day  high  schools  and  colleges; 
work  of  continuation  schools  and  such 
schools  as  the  Denver  Opportunity  School; 
opportunities  for  adult  education  through 
Parent-Teacher  Associations;  university  ex¬ 
tension  work  given  in  public  school  buildings. 
Not  age,  but  the  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity  is  the  determining  factor  in 
prescribing  educational  service  to  be  offered 
under  public  auspices.  Adults  undertake 
and  pursue  education  when  they  consider 
it  worth  their  time  and  effort.  Public 
educational  policies  and  programs  should  be 
adopted  and  educational  opportunities  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  basis  of  discovered  adult  human 
needs  and  desires.  Public  educational  ad¬ 
ministrators  should  seek  to  discover  what 
adults  wfish  to  learn.  Carroll  R.  Reed, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Bridgeport,  Con¬ 
necticut,  is  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Teacher  Training  Institutions. — Dean 
John  W.  Withers  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  University,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Articulation  in  Teacher 
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Training  Institutions,  presented  an  outline 
of  a  three  years  program.  The  report  for 
the  first  year,  which  is  to  appear  in  the  1929 
Yearbook,  will  be  based  on  the  study  of  a 
few  selected  state  school  systems  typical  of 
the  best  articulation  of  teacher  training 
agencies  in  state  education,  together  with 
the  study  of  four  or  five  city  school  systems 
which  maintain  their  own  teacher  training 
agencies.  It  is  hoped  to  make  comparison 
of  judgment  of  high  school  principals  as  to 
fitness  of  prospective  normal  school  candi¬ 
dates,  with  later  judgment  of  normal  school 
faculties,  and  with  still  later  judgment  of 
school  principals  and  superintendents  with 
whom  the  candidates  teach  after  graduation. 
This  is  to  be  supplemented  by  a  study  of  the 
supply  and  demand  for  teachers.  The 
relation  of  salaries  paid  teachers  of  ability 
to  recruit  capable  young  people  for  teacher 
training  institutions  is  to  be  investigated. 
The  need  for  the  internal  articulation  of 
teacher  training  institutions  was  stressed. 
As  it  is  now,  many  curriculums  are  up-side- 
down.  They  offer  courses  in  method.^  of 
teaching  subject  matter  before  they  offer 
courses  in  the  subject  matter  itself.  Some¬ 
one  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  tendency 
for  normal  schools  to  become  teachers 
colleges  was  not  always  the  result  of  a  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  four 
years  training  of  teachers,  but  from  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  normal  schools  for 
academic  respectability. 

When  the  Bills  are  Due. — In  its  final  report, 
the  Commission  on  the  Curriculum  stated 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
provide  more  adequately  for  financing  the 
Department’s  program  of  educational  re¬ 
search.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Curriculum  were  met  by  a  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  $5,000  a  year 
for  three  years.  Expenses  of  future  year¬ 
book  committees  must  be  met  from  other 
sources.  Since  the  funds  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  are  limited,  the  problem 
is  a  serious  one.  The  Commission  on  the 
Curriculum  prepared  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  “the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 


that  it  would  be  advantageous  for  American 
education  at  this  juncture  to  secure  in  a 
systematic  way  a  sufficiently  large  edu¬ 
cational  foundation  for  purposes  of  research, 
so  that  work  similar  to  that  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Curriculum  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  carry  on,  may  be  projected 
in  other  lines.  The  Commission  submits 
the  outcome  of  its  own  work  as  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  a  relatively  small  fund 
makes  possible  a  very  much  more  extended 
inquiry  than  would  be  possible  without  such 
fund.” 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  putting  the  Commission’s 
recommendation  into  effect.  This  com¬ 
mittee  met  in  Cleveland  recently  and  out¬ 
lined  a  plan  for  raising  a  permanent  fund, 
the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  for 
educational  research.  Donations  are  to  be 
sought  from  many  sources.  The  beginnings 
are  likely  to  be  in  small  amounts  from  school 
executives  and  their  friends.  In  time,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  plan  will  appeal  to  large 
contributors.  The  committee  consists  of 
Superintendent  Randall  J.  Condon,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  chairman;  Vice-President  Leon¬ 
ard  P.  Ayres,  Cleveland  Trust  Company; 
Superintendent  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  Superintendent  Frank  D. 
Boynton,  Ithaca,  New  York,  Director 
Charles  H.  Judd,  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

The  total  current  receipts  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  for  the  year  1927 
were  $39,252.56.  The  balance  carried  over 
from  the  previous  year  was  $10,005.56, 
making  a  total  of  $49,258.12.  The  total 
expenditures  were  $39,883.44  leaving  a 
balance  of  $9,374.68  in  the  treasury  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

/  Heard  America  Singing. — Pupils  of  the 
Printing  Trades  School  of  the  Cincinnati 
public  schools  again  have  demonstrated  their 
capacity  for  fine  workmanship.  In  a  beauti¬ 
ful  little  booklet  recently  printed  at  the 
school  and  distributed  to  members  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  the  closing 
scene  at  the  Dallas  Convention  of  1927  is 
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described  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Director' 
of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art.  Mr.  Bailey, 
like  all  the  rest  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  the  Fair  Park  Auditorium  at 
that  final  session,  was  thrilled  by  the  beauty 
of  the  stage  crowded  with  singers  and  players 
and  by  the  charm  of  the  splendid  music.  In 
his  hotel  room  late  that  night,  Mr.  Bailey  set 
down  his  impressions  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard.  “I  Heard  America  Singing,” 
was  the  title  he  gave  to  what  he  had  written. 
Perhaps  a  few  quotations  will  not  be  out  of 
place. 

“It  was  at  Dallas.  For  five  days  the 
education  of  the  children  of  our  country  had 
been  discussed.  On  this  last  evening  of  the 
convention  the  auditorium  was  packed  with 
school  officials  from  every  state  in  the  Union. 
When  the  curtain  rose  five  thousand  pairs  of 
hands  applauded,  for  the  stage  held  eight 
hundred  rosy-cheeked  boys  and  girls  dressed 
in  pure  white — the  best  singers  in  the  Dallas 
elementary  schools.  For  an  hour  they  sang 
never  missing  a  word  or  a  note,  without  a 
scrap  of  paper  before  their  eyes.  They  saw 
only  their  leader — a  little  woman  they  loved. 
The  last  third  of  their  program  was  the  entire 
cantata  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  rendered  with  a 
sweetness  possible  only  in  the  voices  of 
children  who  sing  because  they  love  to  sing. 

“When  the  curtain  rose  the  second  time 
the  scene  was  changed.  Against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  old  gold  and  copper-color  silk, 
made  richer  by  a  low  central  panel  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  of  clouded  blue,  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  National  High 


School  Orchestra.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  boys  and  girls  from  thirty-nine  states  sat 
there  with  their  handsome  instruments: 
Five  Instruments  of  percussion,  six  tubas, 
seven  bassoons,  eight  oboes,  ten  clarionets, 
ten  French  horns,  ten  trombones,  eleven 
trumpets  of  silver,  twelve  harps  of  gold, 
tw^elve  flutes,  nineteen  basses,  twenty-six 
cellos,  thirty-two  violas,  and  ninety-eight 
violins. 

“It  was  a  delight  to  watch  those  young 
faces,  having  the  features  of  every  nation 
under  heaven,  but  alight  with  the  common 
joy  of  cooperative  achievement.  In  that 
orchestra  boys  from  Wisconsin  sat  next  girls 
from  Florida;  girls  from  Texas  next  boys 
from  California.  The  children  from  Maine 
and  Utah,  from  Nebraska  and  Georgia,  from 
Oregon  and  Massachusetts, all  looked  equally 
beautiful  and  played  equally  w^ell.  There 
were  forty-six  from  Michigan,  twenty-four 
from  Pennsylvania,  nineteen  from  Ohio, 
sixteen  from  Kansas,  but  no  human  eye 
could  have  segregated  them.  They  were  all 
America’s  owm,  and  all  adorable. 

“No  one  who  saw  these  young  men  and 
maidens  and  heard  them  play  will  ever  for¬ 
get  it.  It  was  like  a  vision  of  the  world  that 
is  to  be — a  glimpse  of  the  company  out  of 
every  nation  and  kindred  and  tribe,  before 
the  throne  of  God,  whose  anthem  of  praise 
is  like  the  sound  of  the  sea.  And  then,  led 
by  this  youthful  orchestra,  the  audience 
sang  “Now  the  day  is  over.”  And  I  heard 
the  great  true  heart  of  my  country  singing  as 
never  before,  and  the  harmony  was  as  rich 
and  deep  as  human  brotherhood  itself.” 


ENERAL  McDowell  pointed  out  the  purely  passive  nature  of  the  part  which  the 
V_J  soldier-men  of  peace,  as  they  would  ordinarily  be  called,  met  together  in  their  several 
Cabinets  and  planned  the  policy  which  led  to  the  war.  It  might  be  a  rightful  policy  or  it 
might  be  a  wrongful  policy;  but  whatever  it  was.  the  soldier  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  have  often,  indeed,  observed  in  the  course  of  my  own  experience  that  when  some 
question  is  at  issue  between  some  two  States  which  may  lead  to  war,  one  usually  finds  a  far 
greater  heat  of  passionate  utterance  among  civilians  than  among  soldiers.” 

JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 


A  Review  of  Foreign  Educational  Comment 


From  William  Rice’s  Journal  of  Education  and  The  School  V/orld,  London 


Nature  Study 

ATURE-STl^DY  is  the  normal  re¬ 
action  of  the  young  mind  to  the 
beauties  and  wonders  of  nature.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  this  reaction  can  only 
be  complete  out  in  the  open  where  all  things 
natural  are  in  their  proper  setting,  and  can 
therefore  be  rightly  interpreted.  Inter¬ 
course  with  nature  means  enjoyment  and 
leads  to  an  understanding  of  her  ways,  thus 
marking  out  the  way  of  science. 

“It  is  the  definite  aim  of  nature-study  in 
education  to  provide  the  pupils  opportunity 
to  realize  by  actual  experience  the  point  of 
view  and  method  of  work  of  the  scientist, 
thus  taking  them  a  little  way  along  one  of 
the  main  roads  of  human  achievement.  The 
pupils  are  taken  for  rambles  into  the  country 
or  they  work  in  field  or  garden.  This  pro¬ 
vides  the  fundamental  experience  of  seeing 
nature  as  a  whole.  At  once  phenomena  of 
special  interest  claim  special  attention, 
arouse  curiosity,  and  call  for  inquiry.  If 
the  inquiry  is  pursued  and  the  problem 
solved,  the  scientific  process  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced.  This  entails  observation,  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  reflection.  The  whole  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  carried  out  in  the  open,  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  experiences  and 
discoveries  cannot  be  followed  up  then  and 
there,  but  must  await  treatment  at  home,  in 
the  class-room,  or  laboratory.  Thus,  while 
life  out  of  doors  is  an  inspiration,  presents 
puzzles  and  provides  actual  concrete  material 
for  investigation,  work  in  the  laboratory 
should  be  a  process  of  practical  investigation 
and  reflection. 

“While  thus  determining  the  relation 
which  exists  between  nature-study  out  of 
doors  and  in  the  class-room,  it  is  fully  real¬ 
ized  that  many  schools  are,  for  reasons  of 


administration  or  urban  conditions,  debarred 
from  organizing  field-work  as  an  integral 
process  in  scientific  training.  Whereas  many 
schools  can  only  with  difficulty  and  on  rare 
occasions  arrange  school  rambles,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  in  which  excursions  form  no 
part  at  all  of  the  school  programme  is  rapidly 
decreasing.  We  may  therefore  assume  that 
vigorous  and  profitable  nature-study  in  the 
class-rooms  has  its  counterpart  in  explora¬ 
tion  out  of  doors.  On  the  subject  of  such 
field-work,  hard  and  fast  lines  as  to  prepara¬ 
tion  and  procedure  cannot  be  laid  down. 
They  must  be  free  and  joyous,  and  they 
must  provide  the  entirely  unexpected.  They 
must,  in  fact,  be  an  adventure.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  to  refrain  from  all  organization,  and 
to  make  no  preparation  means  that  valuable 
time  is  wasted  and  opportunities  are  missed. 

” General  Organization  of  Nature  Rambles. 
— Just  as  in  the  freedom-loving  schools  of 
the  present  day,  the  function  of  the  teacher 
is  to  prepare  for  his  pupils  an  environment 
in  which  self-expression  is  possible  and  op¬ 
portunity  is  given  to  each  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  instincts  and  tendencies  that 
make  for  good  in  the  life  of  a  community; 
so  the  teacher  makes  preparation  for  the 
nature-study  rambles.  The  destination  of 
the  party  is  decided  upon,  and  the  exact 
region  covered  is  also  determined.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  teacher  must  previously 
go  over  the  ground.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  there  is  no  choice  of  region,  that  the 
school  is  so  situated  that  only  one  place  with 
facilities  for  nature-study  can  be  visited; 
then  it  must  serve  all  purposes.” — C.  von 
Wyss. 

The  Research  Spirit  in  Education 

“It  appears  to  be  an  undisputed  fact  that 
the  world  of  to-day  is  beset  by  an  infinite 
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number  of  problems  that  call  for  urgent 
solution;  every  department  of  life  and  every 
phase  of  human  activity  seem  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  effects  of  causes  containing 
an  undetermined  number  of  unknown  factors 
— an  inevitable  result  in  an  age  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  unprecedented  complexity.  It 
would  not  be  inaccurate  to  venture  the  state¬ 
ment  that  nine  tenths  of  our  difficulties  and 
problems  are  due  to  lack  of  knowledge,  or 
inadequate  knowledge,  of  fact,  circumstance 
or  condition,  and  slowly,  very  slowly,  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  only  effective 
therapeutic  agent  for  inadequate  knowledge 
is  research.  History  has  shown  only  too 
clearly  that  this  proposition  is  by  no  means 
as  self-evident  as  it  appears — indeed  it  has 
taken  the  world  over  two  thousand  years  to 
re-discover  it  since  it  was  first  formulated  by 
the  Greeks,  and  to-day  it  is  still  far  from 
being  universally  recognized  or  admitted. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  For 
centuries  the  world  regarded  its  knowledge 
with  a  benign  self-sufficiency  which  was  the 
outcome  of  a  misinterpreted  classical  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  principle  was  implicit  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Renaissance,  but  with  one  or 
two  notable  exceptions,  has  not  become  ex¬ 
plicit  in  the  work  of  thinkers  until  com¬ 
paratively  modern  times.  Our  point  of  view 
was  emphasized  by  Lord  Buckmaster  not 
long  since  in  his  speech  at  an  annual  dinner 
of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science;  he  said 
that  the  thing  which  Interested  him  im¬ 
mensely  was  to  find  the  increasing  numbers 
of  men  who  were  giving  themselves  to 
scientific  research.  It  was,  after  all,  apart 
from  the  care  of  their  fellow  creatures,  the 
greatest  work  to  which  the  mind  of  man 
could  be  devoted. 

“The  question  is  one  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  education. 
It  is  our  dutj^  as  practical  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  review  the  intellectual  needs 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live  and  to  bring  our 
methods  into  line  wfith  modern  requirements. 
The  world  has  a  vital  and  pressing  need  of 
research  workers  in  every  department  of 
pure  and  applied  knowledge  and  it  is  our 
object  here  to  consider  how  far  the  work  of 


education  to-day  is  Imbued  with  the  research 
spirit — of  what  manner  of  thing  it  is,  where  it 
is  to  be  found,  and  whether  the  degree  of  its 
cultivation  is  commensurate  with  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  humanity. 

“The  term  ‘research  spirit’  implies  the 
intellectual  sublimation  of  the  primary  in¬ 
stinct  of  curiosity — that  fundamental  desire 
for  investigation,  that  unremitting  search 
for  truth — which,  if  successful,  results  in  the 
gain  of  intellectual  control  over  phenomena. 
The  research  spirit  is  by  no  means  the  special 
prerogative  of  science,  the  laboratory,  or  the 
university;  it  is  an  indispensable  concomitant 
in  the  healthy  development  and  expansion 
of  all  branches  of  learning.  As  a  corollary 
we  claim  for  it  a  foremost  place  in  the  ac¬ 
quisitive  processes  of  all  knowledge,  neces¬ 
sary  alike  to  professor  and  student,  to  master 
and  pupil.  Like  the  crisp  limpid  air  to  the 
mountaineer  treading  the  verdant  slopes  of 
the  Hochalpen — so  should  the  research  spirit 
be  to  the  student  throughout  his  career — a 
pervasive  invigorating  atmosphere  rather 
than  a  merely  objective  content  or  faculty. 
Our  schools  and  even  our  universities  have 
lacked  the  stimulating  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
have  been  too  content  to  follow  well-worn 
footsteps  down  an  over-trodden  pathway  of 
tradition.  We  have  spent  too  much  time  in 
the  past  in  barren  disputation  concerning 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  this 
unfortunate  propensity  still  survives  even 
in  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  statesman  as 
Lord  Oxford  and  Asquith,  who,  as  President 
of  the  Classical  Association  of  Scotland, 
thinks  there  has  been  a  growing,  and  in  his 
opinion,  a  disputable  and  even  dangerous 
tendency  to  look  upon  education  from  a 
utilitarian  point  of  view.  He  said  that  he 
had  no  fear  himself  that  the  study  of  the 
classics,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  was  in  any 
danger  of  losing  its  hold  upon  the  best  intel¬ 
lects  of  the  best  and  most  promising  men 
in  each  successive  generation,  but  one  could 
not  regard  without  some  amount  of  appre¬ 
hension  the  growing  tendency,  perhaps  nat¬ 
ural  and  inevitable,  of  other  subjects  — the 
study  of  science  in  all  its  various  and  benef¬ 
icent  as  well  as  maleficent  applications,  the 
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study  of  history,  and  other  competing  sub¬ 
jects — to  enlist  and  absorb  the  ambitions 
of  their  younger  men  and  women. 

“Perhaps  we  could  scarcely  expect  from 
Lord  Oxford  any  strong  advocacy  of  modern 
studies,  but  such  an  utterance  from  a  man 
of  influential  position  is  a  little  disconcerting 
and  shows  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  unity  of  knowledge.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  issue  of  an  ultimatum  and  a 
further  attempt  to  mobilize  the  forces  of  the 
classicists  in  preparation  for  another  pitched 
battle  with  the  modernists.  Such  inciting 
of  the  frenzied  fury  of  the  classical  ranks 
against  the  stubborn  piquet  line  of  the  in¬ 
vading  army  of  science  and  history  always 
leads  to  an  abortive  struggle;  enough  pens 
have  been  drained  dry  in  a  fruitless  con¬ 
troversy  and  it  is  high  time  that  an  armistice 
was  declared.  The  feeling  in  the  opposite 
camp  seems  to  arise  from  the  historical  fact 
that  the  classics  enjoyed  entire  monopoly 
of  the  field  of  education  in  Europe — a 
monopoly  ‘of  the  best  intellects  of  the  best 
and  most  promising  men  in  each  successive 
generation’ — for  at  least  four  centuries, 
and  the  contributions  from  their  side  to  the 
progress  of  humanity  during  this  time  were 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  such  monopoly 
for  another  four  centuries. 

“It  would  doubtless  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  appoint  a  League  of  Nations  for 
education  in  order  to  settle  the  petty  dis¬ 
putes  of  the  warring  camps  and  to  fix  the 
frontiers  of  the  various  interested  parties  by 
a  process  of  arbitration.  But  the  fact  that 
such  a  struggle  exists  at  all  arises  from  the 
parochial  outlook  of  both  sides;  we  must 
shift  our  ground  and  take  a  broader  view — 
we  lack  unity  of  aim  because  we  lack  unity 
of  perspective.  The  point  of  concentration 
must  be  the  essential  oneness  of  knowledge; 
we  must  recognize  that  ‘subjects’ — artificial 
watertight  compartments — are  necessitated 
by  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Known,  the 
limited  range  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
the  comparatively  short  duration  of  human 
life.  The  age  of  the  encyclopaedists  is  past. 
But  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  we 
should  agree  at  the  outset  that  all  roads  lead 


to  Rome,  although  possibly  few  of  us  are 
able  to  travel  more  than  a  millimetre  of  the 
way,  and  the  ablest  only  two  or  three.  We 
are  rather  apt  to  forget  this.  The  classic, 
the  historian,  the  linguist,  the  mathematician, 
the  scientist,  the  philosopher — each  must 
traverse  his  particular  highway,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  he  should  cut  through  the  hedgerows 
on  either  side,  search  for  fieldpaths,  and  call 
to  his  neighboring  brethren  to  give  and  ac¬ 
cept  a  helping  hand  to  sweep  away  the 
overgrowth  which  obstructs  their  mutual 
horizon. 

“The  function  of  research  is  not  properly 
understood  by  the  public  of  this  country. 
We  have  never  supported  our  research 
workers  in  the  adequate  fashion  of  America 
and  Germany.  This  is  not  due  to  lack  of 
means  but  to  want  of  knowledge  and  to  a 
mistaken  attitude  to  the  subject.  The  posi¬ 
tion  has  improved  since  the  War  but  it  is 
very  far  from  satisfactory,  and  this  applies 
equally  to  pure  and  applied  research.  Only 
three  months  ago.  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  speaking 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Imperial  College 
of  Science  and  Technology,  said  that  at  the 
present  time  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
subject  which  was  more  vital  and  of  more 
fundamental  importance  to  this  country 
than  the  problem  of  how  to  apply  science  to 
industry.  He  was  sometimes  a  little  dis¬ 
heartened  when  he  thought  how  far  we  were 
behind  in  this  country  in  that  respect.  He 
had  noticed  in  recent  times  the  curious  and 
sad  fact  that  when  industry  was  depressed 
and  trade  bad  many  of  those  directing  in¬ 
dustry  had  only  one  idea  of  economy,  and 
that  was  to  cut  down  research.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  profound  fallacy.?  The  only 
things  that  could  help  industry  out  of  its 
difficulties  were  research  and  better  scientific 
methods  of  production.  .  .  .  Some  of 

the  industries  have  initiated  Research  As¬ 
sociations  and  very  valuable  work  has  been 
accomplished,  but  often  progress  is  hindered 
because  the  manufacturer  in  many  cases  is 
unable  to  interpret  the  results  of  a  particular 
piece  of  work  that  would  materially  improve 
the  quality  and  output  of  his  products.  This 
is  due  to  lack  of  essential  scientific  training 
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and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  situations 
with  which  these  associations  have  to  cope. 
This  question,  however,  is  part  of  a  wider 
one,  to  which  we  must  nowturnourattention. 

“In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  Increasing 
needs  of  a  complex  modern  civilization  we 
have  before  us  two  main  problems: 

“(i)  To  educate  and  train  the  future 
members  of  what  is  virtually  a  new  profes¬ 
sion — the  profession  of  research. 

“(2)  To  enable  all  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity — particularly  those  in  authority — 
to  rise  to  their  responsibilities  by  the  gener¬ 
ous  support  and  adequate  endowment  of 
research,  together  with  an  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  its  needs  and  of 
the  problems  to  be  solved,  which  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  the  inculcation  of  the 
research  spirit  through  educational  channels. 
The  moral  obligation  of  carrying  out  this 
imperative  duty  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
world  rests  upon  the  whole  of  the  teaching 
profession. 

“We  have  stated  that  the  research  spirit  is 
a  refinement  of  the  instinct  of  curiosity, 
which,  with  its  accompanying  emotion  of 
wonder,  has  been  the  chief  incentive  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  human  race. 
But  for  a  few  isolated  instances  the  research 
spirit  did  not  become  manifest  in  general 
education  until  natural  science  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  and 
universities  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Till  then,  and  for  many  years 
after,  the  humanities  ruled  supreme  and  as 
far  as  the  average  boy  was  concerned  educa¬ 
tion  was  a  thing  of  threads  and  patches; 
impious  as  it  may  sound  in  some  ears,  science 
humanized  education.  Its  advent  enabled 
the  eighty  per  cent,  or  so  of  ‘very  plain’ 
men  to  attain  a  far  higher  degree  of  culture 
than  was  possible  before. 

“The  opportunity  for  the  ‘stupid’  boy — 
the  outcast  from  the  classical  fold — to  regain 
his  intellectual  self-respect  came  with  the 


epoch-making  innovations  of  a  very  great 
headmaster,  Sanderson  of  Oundle.  Sander¬ 
son  had  the  rare  courage  to  devote  his  life 
to  a  great  experiment  and  he  succeeded  be¬ 
yond  all  expectations.  Early  in  his  career 
he  saw  what  little  meat  the  average  and  sub¬ 
average  boy  can  scrape  from  the  dry  bones 
of  Greek  and  Latin  unseens  or  from  a  repeti¬ 
tive  course  of  textual  laboratory  instructional 
exercises.  He  found  education  cramped 
under  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  text-books  designed  to  cram  for  a 
multiplicity  of  examinations.  He  banished 
the  text-books,  re-modelled  the  examinations 
and  introduced  the  research  spirit  into 
Oundle  and  incidentally  into  education;  it 
is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  we  shall  allow 
it  to  remain  a  starveling.  Charlatanry  is 
still  very  much  alive — we  preach  scientific 
method  and  we  practice  it  by  distributing  to 
our  pupils  sheets  of  the  doggerel  into  which, 
for  example,  we  have  precipitated  qualitative 
chemical  analysis. 

“Though  the  creative  impulse  be  denied 
us — that  sublime  gift  which  leads  to  what  is 
of  most  worth  in  art,  in  literature  or  in 
science,  yet  we  may  each  partake  of  a  lawful 
heritage,  we  may  each  obey  a  divine  injunc¬ 
tion.  Myriads  of  problems  await  solution, 
‘the  great  ocean  of  Truth  lies  all  undiscov¬ 
ered  before  us.’  At  all  costs  let  us  save  the 
youth  of  to-day  from  acute  intellectual 
stasis.  Let  us  beware  lest  we  spend  our  lives 
in  teaching  others  to  think  second-hand 
thoughts — to  coast  timorously  in  home 
waters  in  time-honored  fashion  rather  than 
sail  adventurously  into  uncharted  seas.  By 
so  doing  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  es¬ 
sential  characteristic  of  Life — the  dvnamic, 
restless,  surging  ever-changing  aspect  of 
growth  and  increase — which  likewise  must 
be  an  attribute  of  Knowledge  if  it  is  to  be 
intimately  related  to  Life.  And  this  in¬ 
timate  relation  of  Life  and  Knowledge  comes 
only  as  the  fruit  of  the  research  spirit.’’ — 
F.  H.  C.  Butler. 


Contrast:  The  American  at  Oxford 

G.  H.  ESTABROOKS 

In  the  midst  of  Chicago  mayoralty  characterizations  of  our  English  neighbors^  pause  and  appre~ 
date  what  they  think  of  us  when  close  to  us.  This  experience  of  an  American  Oxonian  is  etched 

with  a  sure  needle. 


The  English  student  at  Oxford  is  a 
little  resentful  of  the  Rhodes  Scholar. 
The  American  is  taken  as  typical  of 
this  latter  group  but  I  find  the  attitude  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  Colonial  Rhodes  man  as  well. 
And  in  many  cases  the  student  from  across 
the  seas  reciprocates  this  hard  feeling  with 
the  result  that  every  now  and  then  the 
accumulated  pressure  of  steam  makes  the 
kettle  hum.  But  actually  this  covert  and 
mutual  antagonism  rarely  finds  open  ex¬ 
pression.  Only  at  long  intervals  there  is  a 
flare  up  and  then  both  feel  very  foolish.  But 
apparently  even  the  type  of  man  which  we 
find  at  Oxford  must  allow  his  temper  to  get 
out  of  hand  at  times — hence  this  article,  not 
as  a  demonstration  of  temper  but  as  an 
attempt  to  analyze  the  situation. 

The  English  student  is  an  end  result.  His 
background  is  aristocratic,  conservative, 
cultural.  His  ancestors  have  won  their 
position  by  proven  ability  and  he  feels  in  no 
way  ashamed  of  the  record.  With  him, 
social  caste  is  a  very  real  thing,  an  attitude 
which  has  been  cultivated  in  him  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  years.  Equality  is  a  myth  and 
democracy  means  something  suspiciously 
like  socialism.  His  parents  are  wealthy — 
for  England — and  he  looks  forward  to  a  life 
of  comparative  ease.  Manual  labor  is  a  sign 
of  the  lower  classes  and  to  be  left  to  them. 
He  will  take  his  place  among  the  English 
gentry,  living  a  life  of  comparative  leisure. 
His  attainments  will  be  in  the  intellectual 
and  cultural  field,  his  outlook  essentially 
conservative  and  aristocratic. 

Into  the  very  center  of  English  social  and 
intellectual  life  we  inject  the  Rhodes  scholar. 


Oxford  to  the  Englishman  is  par  excellence 
the  embodiment  of  all  his  ideals.  Here,  of 
all  places,  his  cherished  dreams  may  find 
fulfillment.  Culture,  refinement,  association 
with  the  world’s  finest  minds,  in  fact  every¬ 
thing  which  is  to  him  the  cream  of  English 
civilization  can  be  found  in  Oxford.  So  he 
comes  to  Oxford — and  finds  the  Rhodes 
scholar.  Were  the  Englishman  French  or 
Spanish  there  would  be  bloodshed.  Had  he 
the  inconceivable  bigotry  of  many  of  our 
American  institutions  he  would  lynch  the 
lot — with  a  prayer  meeting  before  and  after. 
But  being  an  Englishman  and  also  a  gentle¬ 
man,  he  does  his  best  to  behave  like  both. 
Yet  even  the  native  courtesy  of  his  social 
class  cannot  bear  the  strain  indefinitely,  and 
sooner  or  later  he  is  very  liable  to  speak  in 
harsh  terms  of  one  Cecil  Rhodes. 

And  after  all,  why  shouldn’t  he.?  We 
Americans  can  see  only  one  side  of  any 
story.  Our  civilization  is  the  best  the  world 
has  ever  seen;  prohibition  has  the  power  of 
divine  sanction;  democracy  is  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  all  political  systems;  and  equality 
is  to  be  preached  to  all  nations — within 
limits.  Moreover,  we’ve  got  “pep,”  and 
the  Rhodes  scholar  is,  from  his  very  nature, 
the  “peppiest”  product  we  have.  Hang  it, 
anyone  can  see  that  American  ideals  and 
institutions  represent  the  last  word  in 
evolution,  and  he’s  the  last  letter  in  the 
word!  Then  why  the  devil  don’t  these  pig¬ 
headed  Englishmen  accept  the  gospel?  The 
American  is  there,  he’s  just  panting  to  show 
how  it’s  done,  and  for  some  unknown  reason 
they  just  won’t  see  the  light. 

The  picture  is  perhaps  overdrawn,  but 
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contains  a  very  significant  element  of  truth. 
American  ideals  are  in  many  points  at  sharp 
variance  with  those  of  England,  and  the 
American  Rhodes  scholar  is,  naturally,  a 
picked  exponent  of  Americanism.  He  is  also 
no  fool.  He  sizes  up  the  situation  with 
wonderful  speed  and  the  Rhodes  Trust 
makes  every  possible  effort  to  give  him  a 
picture  of  what  he  is  approaching.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  does,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
make  a  tolerable  adjustment.  His  own 
good  sense  and  the  Englishman’s  tact 
coupled  with  a  helping  hand  every  now  and 
then  from  the  Rhodes  authorities  help 
smooth  out  most  difficulties.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  two  groups  so  fundamentally  at 
variance  must  have  their  tiffs  now  and  then. 
Also  unfortunately  you  do  find  those  in¬ 
dividuals  on  both  sides — the  Rhodes  men  are 
by  far  the  worst  offenders — who  make  no 
effort  at  adjustment.  Their  attitude  is 
such  and  such — take  it  or  leave  it. 

Oxford  feels  it  has  real  grievances  against 
the  American.  High  Street  is  possibly  the 
most  beautiful  in  Europe.  It  breathes  the 
very  essence  of  Old-World  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment.  F.  W.  Woolworth,  Inc.,  has  just 
opened  a  five-and-ten-cent  store  in  Oxford 
and,  of  course,  chose  High  Street  as  the 
location.  Now  I  am  an  ardent  admirer  of 
F.  W.  Woolworth,  Inc.,  and  one  of  his  best 
patrons,  but  I  really  think  we  must  pardon 
the  Oxonian  if  he  doesn’t  appreciate  this 
added  touch  to  historic  Oxford. 

The  Englishman  has  his  own  ideas  of  the 
American  which  are  derived  from  summer 
tourists — and  those  ideas  are  unprintable. 
He  is  a  little  put  out  to  find  that  the  Rhodes 
scholar  does  not  quite  fit  into  that  picture. 
He  feels  he  is  being  cheated  and  that  these 
men  are  really  pseudo-Americans  who  have 
been  carefully  picked  from  their  countrymen 
and  foisted  off  on  him  as  the  genuine  article. 
One  very  amusing  incident  occurs  to  me. 

Let  us  call  him  Mac.  We  first  met  Mac 
on  the  Majestic  leaving  New  York.  He  was 
priceless.  His  knickers  had  a  pattern  which 
could  easily  have  been  seen  from  one  end  of 
the  Majestic  to  the  other  and  heard  twice  as 
far.  Stockings  to  match  and  the  very  latest 


and  loudest  in  coat  and  hat.  To  complete 
the  picture  he  had  a  cigar  sticking  from  one 
corner  of  his  mouth  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  and  talked  in  a  loud  nasal  voice. 
We  met  him  and  heard  him  and  saw  him  all 
at  once. 

“Hey,  you  guys,”  he  rasped,  “How  do 
you  think  I’ll  take  at  Oxford?” 

We  didn’t  think. 

“You  know,”  he  continued,  “I  came  from 
Montana”  [it  wasn’t  Montana]  “and  I 
thought  I  was  a  little  crude  for  Oxford. 
Stopped  off  a  year  at  Harvard  to  get  the 
Harvard  touch.  What  do  you  think  of  it?” 

No  one  recognized  it. 

And  that  was  Mac.  Loud,  aggressive, 
and  noisy.  Always  good  natured  and  with 
a  skin  thick  enough  to  turn  a  slur  from  any¬ 
one.  Universally  popular  with  the  Amer¬ 
icans  who  sized  him  up  on  the  spot.  But  we 
groaned  when  we  thought  of  Oxford.  Here 
we  were  doing  our  best  at  adjustment  to  the 
English  ideals  and  to  put  on  the  soft  pedal 
when  we  were  forced  to  sponsor  Mac,  who 
was  jazz  to  the  last  half  ounce. 

He  hit  Oxford  just  the  same  as  he  hit  us. 
Slapped  the  Dons  on  the  back,  talked 
louder  than  ever,  found  even  better  and 
brighter  clothes,  and  smoked  five-cent  cigars 
incessantly.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  play 
“So  this  is  London”  will  have  seen  his 
impersonation  in  a  small  way  by  the  chap 
who  played  the  part  of  the  American  youth. 

And  Oxford,  strange  to  say,  opened  her 
heart  to  him.  Here  at  last  was  the  true 
American.  They  knew  it!  All  these  others 
were  shams.  Here  was  the  real  article.  So 
they  took  him,  feasted  him,  entertained  him, 
and  exhibited  him  proudly  on  all  possible 
occasions.  And  Mac  went  through  Oxford 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  and  popularity.  “So 
typical,  so  American,”  as  I  heard  one  dear 
old  lady  say.  Mac  was  a  beautiful  example 
of  something  they  heartily  disliked.  They 
did  not  take  him  seriously  nor  did  he  expect 
it. 

But  Mac  as  an  exhibit  is  a  very  different 
proposition  from  the  average  Rhodes  scholar. 
This  is  where  the  resentment  comes  in.  The 
average  American  is  terribly  in  earnest  and  a 
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born  reformer.  Oxford  is  proud  of  its 
traditions  and  regards  them  with  almost 
religious  sanctity.  Many  of  these  traditions 
are  offensive  to  the  man  from  across  the  seas 
and  he  girds  on  his  armor  like  a  true  follower 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan!  He  advances 
to  the  assault  with  all  the  confidence  of  one 
who  has  stormed  many  a  castle  in  his  day 
only  to  discover  that  Oxford  has  repulsed 
hundreds  of  such  enthusiasts  in  the  last 
twenty  years  and  treats  him  with  something 
almost  like  childish  tolerance.  Now  if  there 
is  anything  a  reformer  hates  and  despises 
above  all  things  it  is  to  be  laughed  at. 
Fortunately  the  good  Lord  gave  us  all  a 
sense  of  humor  and  three  years  at  Oxford 
generally  brings  it  out.  Ferocious  indig¬ 
nation  the  first  year  is  succeeded  by  a  scorn¬ 
ful  contempt  the  second.  Then,  perchance, 
the  American  takes  a  little  too  much  drink 
some  night,  and  really  gets  to  know  the 
Englishman  as  he  is,  and  damns  himself  for 
a  fool  thereafter. 

For  the  Englishman,  once  you  know  him, 
is  a  prince.  And  Oxford,  when  you  know  it, 
is  the  most  wonderful  school  in  the  world. 
Inefficient  to  the  last  degree,  lacking  in  every 
outward  semblance  of  energy  and  drive  so 
characteristic  of  the  American  institutions, 
and  cold  as  the  gray  stone  from  which  it  is 
built.  But  behind  the  stone  walls  are  the 
fires  of  true  friendship — but  they  burn  slowly, 
terribly  slowly  from  the  American’s  point  of 
view.  There  are  no  Rotary  Clubs  to  help 
the  good  work  on,  no  Y.  M.  C.  A.  friendship 
classes  and  no  get-togethers.  Formality  is 
the  rule  and  introductions  are  absolutely 
essential.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first 
experience  in  this  line.  I  was  very  new  in 
Oxford  and  saw  a  nice-looking  chap  reading 
a  bulletin  board  in  my  college  lodge.  I 
breezed  up  to  him  and  started  a  conver¬ 
sation.  My  mistake — I  attempted  to  start 
a  conversation.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
attitude  of  polite  resentment.  Needless  to 
say,  that  hurt  and  stung  but  a  chat  with  my 
tutor  restored  my  temper  to  its  normal 
stability.  I  had  merely  offended  against 
what  the  Englishman  considered  was  good 
taste  and  his  reaction  was  perfectly  natural. 


Oxford’s  entire  attitude  to  many  problems 
and  situations  is  simply  incomprehensible  to 
us.  For  instance,  consider  the  following. 
While  I  was  in  the  university  there  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  one  of  the  colleges  a  chap  with  rather  a 
unique  record.  His  grandfather  had  been 
expelled  from  Oxford,  and  his  father  had 
been  expelled  from  Oxford.  Moreover,  it 
was  well  known  that  his  ambition  was  to 
suffer  a  like  fate.  The  weird  part  of  the 
whole  thing  was  the  attitude  of  the  faculty. 
He  wasn’t  regarded  as  worthless,  or  a  blot 
to  his  college  or  a  disgrace  to  the  university. 
The  faculty  watched  his  progress  with  more 
or  less  amused  interest,  waiting  to  see  how 
he  would  accomplish  his  end.  But,  mark 
you,  no  resentment.  No  faculty  meetings 
to  consider  his  case,  no  notes  ffom  the  Dean’s 
office,  nothing  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way. 

His  end  was  as  it  should  be — according  to 
Oxford.  He  became  mixed  up  in  one  or  two 
minor  fracases,  was  summoned  before  the 
Proctors  and  given  the  usual  fines.  Then 
one  night  in  Oxford  there  was  a  sound  of 
revelry  and  rejoicing.  There  are  many  such 
nights  and  I  forget  which  this  one  was — 
perhaps  the  King’s  birthday.  On  that  night 
our  young  jackanapes,  who  was  evidently 
somewhat  of  a  mountaineer,  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  Martyr’s  Memorial.  This  is  an 
extremely  high  and  very  beautiful  piece  of 
workmanship  in  memory  of  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  who  were  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Oxford  many  years  ago.  He  climbed  to  the 
pinnacle,  at  risk  of  life  and  limb,  placed 
a  tin  mug  on  the  highest  point,  and  de¬ 
scended.  Horrible  to  relate,  he  knocked 
the  nose  off  one  of  the  martyrs  in  the  process. 
This  was  too  much.  The  Proctors  sadly 
pointed  out  to  him  that  martyrs  had  their 
rights,  that  Oxford  was  very  proud  of  her 
martyrs  and  could  not  tolerage  such  dese¬ 
cration.  He  was  expelled  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  fined  sixty  pounds  to  provide 
the  martyr  with  a  new  nose. 

The  interesting  finale  is  that  his  college 
raised  the  fine  by  public  subscription  and 
then  the  whole  university  gave  him  a  great 
public  funeral.  He  was  put  in  a  hearse. 
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solemnly  escorted  to  the  station  by  the 
student  body,  and  sent  on  his  way  as  one 
who  has  nobly  fulfilled  his  family’s  finest 
traditions.  And  the  entire  faculty  of  the 
university  felt  that  he  had  really  done  some¬ 
thing  very  foolish  but  very  picturesque  and 
very  fine. 

But  get  the  contrast!  Imagine  the  wrath 
of  God  descending  on  such  a  culprit  in  many 
of  our  American  institutions.  Imagine  their 
outraged  dignity,  imagine  the  thunder  from 
the  Dean’s  office,  the  lightning  from  the 
entire  faculty,  and  the  still  small  voice  [?] 
of  the  President  saying  tersely  and  emphati¬ 
cally,  “Get  out.’’  Imagine  the  horrible 
disgrace  to  the  student’s  family,  the  blot  on 
his  career  which  can  only  be  “lived  down” 
by  works  of  grace  and  piety.  I  say,  imagine 
this,  and  you  may  see  something  more  hu¬ 
man  than  humorous  and  more  lovable  than 
laughable  in  the  attitude  of  Oxford. 

And  yet  Oxford  has  some  curious  contra¬ 
dictions  which,  in  their  way,  are  just  as 
narrow  and  senseless  as  our  own.  It  all 
depends  on  the  viewpoint.  For  instance, 
drinking  is  not  only  allowed  but  almost 
encouraged.  It  certainly  is  nothing  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  the  faculty,  who  account  it  no 
disgrace  to  go  on  a  drinking  bout  with  the 
students.  This  is  shocking  from  our  point 
of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regulations 
concerning  the  student’s  attitude  toward 
women  at  Oxford  are  simply  primitive — to 
us.  Dancing  is  not  allowed  in  term.  A 
student  cannot  even  attend  a  private  dance 
while  the  university  is  in  session.  Worse 
still,  he  may  not  even  be  seen  on  the  street 
with  a  woman  without  risking  decided 
embarrassment,  for  the  Proctors — university 
police — have  the  right  to  stop  him  and  de¬ 
mand  an  introduction  to  his  companion.  He 
will  then  have  the  pleasure  of  appearing 
before  the  Proctors  and  proving  to  their 
satisfaction  that  his  acquaintance  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Imagine  the  follow¬ 
ing.  A  lady  of  very  fine  cultural  background 
in  Oxford  had  a  few  apartments  for  students. 
She  was  not,  please  observe,  an  ordinary 
boarding-house  mistress.  Her  daughter  was 
seen  on  the  street  with  one  of  her  board¬ 


ers  and  she  promptly  received  notice  from 
the  Proctors  that  if  this  occurred  again  her 
boarding-house  permit  would  be  revoked. 

Now  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  reaction 
of  the  Rhodes  scholar  to  this?  Exactly  1 
You  guessed  it,  only  a  little  more  so  and  with 
numerous  references  to  barbarians,  to  the 
dark  ages,  and  to  treating  men  like  children. 
But  viewed  from  the  English  standpoint  in 
general  and  from  that  of  Oxford  in  particular, 
it  is  neither  barbarous  nor  stupid.  Oxford 
is  the  school  for  England’s  aristocracy.  In 
other  words,  it  is,  par  excellence,  a  fishing 
ground  for  the  fortune  hunters  of  ail  Europe, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  them.  The  English¬ 
man  has  his  own  code  of  ethics  and  a  hearty 
fear  of  exposing  his  son  to  this  particular 
brand  of  lady.  As  a  result,  in  years  gone  by 
Oxford  adopted  this  system  of  meeting  the 
danger.  Needless  to  say,  we  think  it  very 
childish.  But  I  wonder!  Can  anyone  who 
is  familiar  with  life  at  our  larger  universities 
really  feel  that  we  have  made  a  startling 
success  in  our  solution  of  the  problem?  Or 
might  we  not,  perhaps,  take  a  leaf  from 
Oxford’s  book  ?  Horrible  suggestion  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  “liberty”  is  the  watchword  and 
youth  is  master,  but  worthy  of  consideration. 

There  are  many  of  these  old  traditions  of 
Oxford  which  are  relics  and  very  quaint 
relics  of  a  bygone  day.  But,  as  mentioned 
before,  the  American  is  a  born  reformer  and 
anything  which  does  not  fit  in  with  his 
scheme  has  simply  got  to  change.  To  an 
American,  heaven  would  be  a  big  beautiful 
world  wherein  everything  had  to  be  changed 
at  least  once  a  year — preferably  every  six 
months;  but  it  would  be  hell  to  an  English¬ 
man.  These  customs  of  Oxford  are  very 
sacred.  For  instance,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  first  night  I  was  locked  in  college.  The 
gates  are  closed  at  9:05  p.  M.  and  those  in 
must  stay  in;  those  out  can  only  get  in  by 
applying  to  the  porter  at  the  entrance.  No 
one  under  any  circumstance  can  stay  out 
later  than  twelve. 

I  did  not  realize  this  and  tried  to  leave 
the  college  at  9:15  P.  M.  to  see  my  tutor. 
The  door  was  locked.  I  applied  to  the 
porter.  His  expression  was  one  of  shocked 
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surprise.  Impossible!  It  simply  couldn’t 
be  done.  I  tried  to  explain  the  urgency  of 
the  matter,  but  he  was  adamant.  It  was  a 
rule  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  I  demanded 
to  know  whom  I  must  see  to  get  permission. 
He  suggested  the  registrar,  so  I  looked  him 
up.  Once  again  the  ludicrous  quibbling 
over  a  trifle.  Why  did  I  wish  to  go.?  Did 
I  know  the  rules?  Finally  a  very  grudging 
permission.  Needless  to  say,  I  was  hot 
under  the  collar,  especially  as  I  was  his  senior 
in  years,  had  probably  traveled  twenty 
miles  to  his  one  and  seen  a  proportionate 
amount  of  life  in  all  its  phases.  And  once 
again  my  tutor  smoothed  the  matter  out. 
He  took  great  pains  to  show  that  the  regis¬ 
trar  was  acting  quite  within  his  rights.  The 
English  student  knew  these  rules  and  would 
not  dream  of  openly  violating  them.  He 
suggested  I  post  myself  on  the  rules. 
I  did. 

And  so  the  matter  goes  01:  You  might 
say  that  every  time  the  American  opens  his 
mouth  he  is  very  liable  to  put  his  foot  in  it. 
The  Rhodes  scholar  has  generally  risen  from 
the  ranks,  has  possibly  paid  his  way  through 
college  by  hard  manual  labor  and  is  proud 
of  it.  The  English  student  at  Oxford  re¬ 
gards  all  manual  labor  as  a  disgrace  and 
certainly  would  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  conceal  the  fact  if  he  had  ever  so  earned 
his  living.  Merely  a  different  outlook  on 
life  and  I  always  caution  my  friends  who 
take  a  European  trip  after  graduation — as 
many  American  students  do — that  under  no 
circumstances  are  they  to  admit  ever  having 
had  to  earn  their  way  through  college. 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  losing  caste  in  the 
eyes  of  an  Englishman. 

Similarly,  many  of  our  men  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  fit  into  the  religious  back¬ 
ground  of  Oxford.  The  traditions  there  are 
Episcopalian  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  To  be  sure,  the  university  is  very 
tolerant  of  dissenters,  but  nevertheless  the 
spirit  is  essentially  Episcopalian.  Any  show 
of  religious  fervor  so  characteristic  of  the 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  in 
this  country  immediately  classifies  the  of¬ 


fender  with  the  dissenters  and  this  carries 
with  it  more  or  less  of  a  social  stigma.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  your  good  southern  Methodist  or 
western  Baptist  has  here  a  beautiful  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

Again,  Oxford  is  not  interested  in  uplift 
movements.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  any  approach  to  it, 
in  as  far  as  I  can  see.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
England  has  not  a  fraction  of  the  power  and 
prestige  to  which  it  has  attained  in  America. 
It,  again,  is  something  to  be  connected  with 
the  reformer,  the  dissenter,  the  one  who  is 
just  a  little  off  side  socially.  To  be  sure, 
the  Englishman  is  very  tolerant  of  all  such 
movements  and  displays  great  tact  and  con¬ 
sideration,  but — well,  it  just  isn’t  done  in 
the  best  circles.  If  you  want  to  uplift  people 
and  reform  society  it  is  probably  an  excellent 
idea  and  he  will  admit  it — only  it  somehow 
doesn’t  fit  in  the  picture  at  Oxford. 

All  of  this  tends  to  make  the  American 
froth  at  the  mouth.  But  it  is  simply  con¬ 
trast.  We  are  far  more  intolerant  than  the 
English  in  most  of  our  attitudes.  Oxford — 
and  Cambridge — are  England’s  great  uni¬ 
versities.  They  have  a  wealth  of  attain¬ 
ment  and  tradition  which  make  Harvard  or 
Yale  look  like  new-born  infants.  They  are 
for  the  English,  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
hundred  Rhodes  scholars.  The  American — 
and  Colonial — has  the  opportunity  of  spend¬ 
ing  three  years  in  this  environment.  He 
goes  to  fit  in  the  picture,  to  study  English 
life  but  not  necessarily  to  become  a  convert 
thereto,  and  to  get  Oxford’s  |X)lnt  of  view. 
Unfortunately  he  sometimes  regards  himself 
in  the  role  of  a  reformer  carrying  the  gospel 
of  Americanism  to  the  dismal  fogs  of  a  be¬ 
nighted  island.  It  is  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  Englishman  that  Oxford  can 
tolerate  the  Rhodes  man,  can  make  such 
adjustments  to  his  demands  as  are  of  proven 
value,  but  can  courteously  yet  absolutely 
insist  on  maintaining  her  peculiar  identity 
as  England’s  foremost  center  of  learning  and 
culture,  and  can  guard  those  traditions  and 
customs  which  have  greater  value  than  the 
mere  efficiency  of  a  passing  phase. 


Eliminate  or  Educate 

HARRY  E.  STONE 

Again  here  is  the  cheerful  dean  of  Morgantown  where  the  University  of  West  Virginia  looks  from 
its  heights  upon  a  puzzling  world.  A  forced  elimination  of  the  arbitrarily  determined  unfittest,  a 
promulgation  of  exclusion  at  the  time  when  youth  is  crowding  toward  the  college,  the  duty  of  tax- 
supported  schools  in  the  premises,  a  church  not  for  sinners  but  for  the  righteous^ — these  are  the 
projects  for  your  rumination,  0  faculties  and  trustees. 


The  colleges  are  in  revolt.  Old 
methods  of  spoon-feeding  are  taboo. 
The  race  between  education  and 
elimination  is  on! 

I  pick  up  the  college  paper  of  which  I  was 
Associate  Editor  a  quarter  century  ago.  It 
says:  “college  will  be  divided  into  two 
groups:  only  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS  WILL  BE  PERMITTED  TO 
REMAIN.”  Then  comes  the  faculty  ruling 
which  brings  about  the  most  drastic  change 
in  academic  policy  in  the  hundred  and  twelve 
years  history  of  my  college.  Its  language  is 
brief.  Its  consequences  are  momentous  for 
one  out  of  every  four  students  who  success¬ 
fully  pass  through  the  trying  first  year  in 
college  and  also  survive  the  sophomore  year. 
It  offers  the  reward  however  of  a  new  educa¬ 
tional  method  and  a  more  highly  selected 
association  of  scholars  to  those  who  earn  it 
in  the  two-year  competitive  race. 

Three  sections  of  the  ruling  are  full  of 
meaning.  They  read:  i.  “Seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  students  completing  the  sopho¬ 
more  year  may  be  admitted  into  the  junior 
year;  admittance  shall  be  made  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  scholarship  as  evidenced  by 
work  done  during  the  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  years.  A  variation  of  five  per  cent, 
above  or  below  the  number  may  be  made  by 
vote  of  the  faculty.  2.  The  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  and  the  character  of  the  work  in 
the  junior  and  senior  years  shall  be  such  as 
to  develop  in  the  student  initiative,  inde¬ 
pendent  thinking,  and  the  ability  to  do 
original  work.  3.  Either  a  thesis  embody¬ 


ing  some  original  work  or  a  comprehensive 
examination  shall  be  required  in  the  major 
work  for  graduation.” 

It  is  alleged  that  the  average  boy  no  longer 
goes  to  college  with  a  sincere  and  serious  de¬ 
sire  for  study,  that  the  social  side  of  college 
life  never  held  so  prominent  a  place  as  it  does 
to-day,  that  athletics  plays  a  part  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  relative  importance,  that 
the  thing  for  which  boys  and  girls  are  sent  to 
college  is  being  crowded  out.  “Clubs  and 
publications,”  we  read,  “forensics  and  con¬ 
certs  all  demand  their  share  of  the  student’s 
time.  Every  night  in  the  week  is  taken  up 
by  some  meeting,  debate,  concert,  game,  or 
date.  Just  an  ordinary  week — full  of  activ¬ 
ity.  Does  the  average  college  man  ever 
study?” 

No  one  will  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
determination  that  hereafter  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  the  character  of  the  work  in 
the  junior  and  senior  years  shall  be  such  as 
to  develop  student  initiative,  independent 
thinking,  and  the  ability  to  do  original  work. 
But  why  wait  until  the  junior  college  year  to 
introduce  these  methods?  First-class  high 
schools  have,  in  many  states,  by  various 
devices  sought  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
The  Dalton  plan  with  its  workshops  in  place 
of  class  rooms,  its  group  conferences  and  its 
teachers  as  guides  and  helpers  does  this  for 
junior  high-school  students.  Rollins  College 
has  abolished  all  lectures  and  substituted  for 
all  students  methods  of  instruction  more 
stimulating. 

That  there  has  been  a  rush  toward  the 
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colleges  none  will  deny.  That  this  has  been 
detrimental  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  I  ques¬ 
tion.  That  it  has  taxed  the  resources  of 
certain  small  colleges  that  are  not  tax  sup¬ 
ported  I  admit.  Herein  lies  the  justification, 
if  any,  of  my  Alma  Mater  in  saying  to  the 
graduates  of  high  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
and  adjoining  states:  “We  cannot  provide 
facilities  for  the  education  of  all  who  seek  to 
come.  Our  endowment  is  not  sufficient. 
We  cannot  in  fairness  to  able  students  whose 
parents  are  poor  raise  the  tuition  rate  to  a 
point  that  will  make  the  institution  self- 
supporting.  We  do  not  wish  to  deny  to  a 
larger  number  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  pursue  our  course  with  profit. 
We  could  do  this  after  the  manner  of  some 
New  England  colleges  which  have  come  to 
be  known  as  exclusive.  We  propose,  there¬ 
fore,  to  accept  those  who  meet  our  present 
entrance  standards,  and  to  allow  them  to 
compete  with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of 
becoming  upper  classmen.  To  the  lowest 
one  fourth  at  the  close  of  the  sophomore 
year  we  shall  close  our  doors.  We  are  de¬ 
termined  to  maintain  our  standards.  We 
hope  to  raise  them  so  that  those  who  gain  our 
diploma  shall  be  better  prepared  for  graduate 
study  or  for  life. 

The  attitude  of  the  great  State  University 
is  somewhat  different.  It  is  required  by 
law,  as  a  rule,  to  accept  all  graduates  of  high 
schools  who  have  the  requisite  entrance 
credits  and  who  are  certified  by  the  high- 
school  principal.  It  is,  theoretically,  at 
least,  supplied  with  tax  money  to  supple¬ 
ment  student  fees  and  make  possible  the 
buildings  and  the  teachers  needed  for  the 
education  of  those  who  enter.  Its  class¬ 
rooms  bulge  with  students.  Its  president 
and  faculty  ask  for  more  buildings.  Until 
they  get  them  they  must  eliminate  through  a 
grading  system  that  will  cause  failures,  or 
do  the  best  they  can  with  crowded  classes. 
Its  liberal  entrance  policy  makes  possible 
all  or  part  of  a  college  education  for  large 
numbers  who  could  not  pass  College  En¬ 
trance  Board  examinations  and  who  could 
not  afford  the  high  tuition  rates  charged  in 
the  majority  of  colleges  maintained  en- 
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tirely  by  tuition  and  income  on  endowment 
funds. 

The  State  University  says:  “If  you  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  complete  the  four- 
year  high-school  course  provided  by  your 
community,  whether  you  were  at  the  top  or 
the  bottom  of  the  class  in  scholarship;  and 
have  ambition  to  obtain  further  education, 
you  may  come.  We  shall  do  our  best  to 
help  you  realize  that  ambition.  Because 
we  feel  a  responsibility  to  prepare  as  many 
as  possible  for  better  citizenship  and  larger 
service  to  the  State  and  to  Society,  we  have 
provided  orientation  courses  for  you.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  teach  you  how  to  study  if 
you  do  not  know  when  you  enter.  We 
shall  aid  you  to  adjust  yourselves  to  your 
new  environment.  We  shall  provide  extra 
tutors  in  English  for  you  if  your  English  is 
bad.  We  accept  you  and  shall  lead  you 
along  the  path  of  knowledge  as  far  as  your 
ability  and  the  educational  devices  we  can 
muster  will  permit.  We  shall  train  you  to 
be  better  followers  if  we  cannot  train  you 
for  leadership.  We  are  interested  in  in¬ 
creasing  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of 
well  informed  citizens.  If  you  are  interested 
in  the  abstract  and  the  reflective  life  less  than 
in  a  life  of  activity,  nevertheless,  if  you  make 
reasonable  progress  in  your  studies,  we  shall 
permit  you  to  remain.  We  do  not  expect 
all  of  you  to  live  up  to  the  traditional  view 
of  the  American  college:  Unhurried  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  great  vistas  of  knowledge, 
leisurely  contact  with  inspiring  personalities, 
and  a  “quest  for  the  best”  with  freedom 
from  outside  distractions  during  four  of  the 
most  impressionable  years  of  young  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood. 

Which  attitude  is  right?  Both,  perhaps. 
We  cannot  expect  all  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  to  have  the  same  aims  and  purposes. 
It  is  as  necessary  that  there  be  many  types 
of  college  just  as  it  is  necessary  that  there  be 
high  church  and  low  church,  extremely 
ritualistic  and  severely  simple.  It  is  the 
way  social  institutions  adapt  themselves  to 
individual  differences. 

A  few  reflections  may  be  appropriate  in 
these  days  when  many  are  asserting  that  it 
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Is  to  avoid  hard  work  and  to  have  a  good 
time  that  many  boys  and  girls  go  to  college; 
that  others  are  going  primarily  for  athletics 
and  increased  social  prestige  and  only  in¬ 
cidentally  for  scholarship  or  intellectual 
development.  It  is  in  order  to  ask:  Is  the 
college  a  place  to  which  should  be  sent  only 
those  who  have  already  demonstrated  a 
burning  zeal  for  the  life  intellectual  and  who 
are  not  interested  in  dancing,  automobiles, 
fraternities,  football  and  the  gentler  sex.? 
Or:  Is  college  a  place  where  those  who  have 
attained  reasonable  progress  may  be  sent 
for  further  development  in  the  difficult  art 
of  living  sane,  balanced,  and  unselhsh  lives? 

The  action  of  my  Alma  Mater  is  in  line 
with  the  recent  recommendations  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Professors  whose  report  I  quote  in 
part:  “The  committee  believes  that  the  less 
deserving  undergraduates  can  best  be  elimin¬ 
ated,  and  that  at  the  same  time  an  effective 
stimulus  can  be  given  to  the  whole  under¬ 
graduate  body  by  applying  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  a  process  of  competitive 
selection  analogous  to  that  recommended  for 
admission.  Having  determined  the  number 
of  freshmen  which  it  is  prepared  to  receive, 
a  university  should  then  announce  that  it 
would  admit  to  the  junior  class  a  specified 
smaller  number  of  students.  The  committee 
has  in  mind  a  ratio  which  should  be  not  less 
than  fifty  per  cent,  and  not  more  than 
seventy-five  per  cent.  The  selection  should 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  intelligent  scrut- 
tiny  of  the  scholastic  records  made  during 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  a  scrutiny 
that  might  well  prefer  a  candidate  who  had 
shown  brilliant  promise  in  certain  studies 
over  one  of  his  fellows  with  a  somewhat 
higher  general  average  made  merely  of  re¬ 
spectable  mediocrity.  Students  who  have 
failed  in  competition  with  their  fellows  to  win 
promotion  into  the  upper  college  should 
receive  certificates  of  honorable  dismissal. 
They  should  have  full  standing  with  their 
class  mates  in  organizations  of  alumni. 
They  should  in  no  way  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  in  disgrace.  With  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  recognized  and  understood,  many 


boys  and  girls  not  of  markedly  Intellectual 
bent  would  no  doubt  plan  from  the  beginning 
to  take  only  the  two-year  course.” 

The  idea  is  that  of  the  Junior  College. 
But,  will  the  courses  of  the  first  two  years 
of  my  Alma  Mater  be  more  directly  applied 
to  life  as  they  are  in  junior  colleges,  or  will 
they  remain  the  same  and  force  students 
directly  Into  those  professional  schools  that 
will  take  them  after  two  years  of  college 
work,  or  into  other  colleges  that  will  allow 
them  to  continue  on  until  they  obtain  the 
coveted  degree?  I  fancy  that  few  will 
cease  their  college  training  merely  because 
one  college  refuses  to  let  them  remain.  My 
observation  has  been  that  mediocre  students 
frequently  are  most  persevering  in  their 
efforts  to  remain  in  college.  They  return 
repeatedly  praying  for  another  chance  after 
being  excluded  because  of  scholastic  failures. 
And  the  interesting  fact  is  that  they  some¬ 
times  make  good  even  in  classes  where  young 
instructors  are  lecturers  rather  than  guides, 
and  where  all  students  are  expected  to  go 
ahead  in  “lockstep”  instead  of  moving  as 
fast  as  their  ability  will  allow. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  educational  de¬ 
velopment  of  recent  decades  has  been  bene¬ 
ficial  from  the  standpoint  both  of  society 
and  of  the  individual.  Since  1890  the  num¬ 
ber  of  secondary-school  students  has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  four  times  as  fast  as  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  The  in¬ 
crease  In  college  enrollment  has  kept  pace. 
Heckling  the  colleges  has  become  a  favorite 
pastime  in  this  age  when  we  criticize  every- 
t  ling.  Some  of  this  criticism  is  no  doubt 
deserved.  The  fact  remains  that  we  have 
not  denied  opportunity  to  the  brilliant  stud¬ 
ent.  We  have  simply  provided  higher 
educational  facilities  for  several  hundred 
thousand  of  the  less  brilliant  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
institution  wherein  this  is  provided. 

So  far  as  the  criticism  is  concerned  ought 
we  not  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  as  we  advance 
in  realms  intellectual  we  despise  “the  lowly 
rungs  by  which  we  did  ascend”?  Do  we 
not  remember  that  every  age  has  had  its 
critics  of  youth,  particularly  of  college 
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youth?  More  than  fifty  years  ago  while 
rector  of  Aberdeen  University,  Thomas  H. 
Huxley  said:  “Students  come  to  the  univer¬ 
sities  ill-prepared  in  classics  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  not  at  all  prepared  in  anything 
else;  and  half  their  time  is  spent  in  learning 
that  which  they  ought  to  have  known  when 
they  came.” 


Should  we  not  be  cautious  about  changes 
based  upon  current  criticism  in  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  in  the  public  forum,  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  great  free  tax-supported  institu¬ 
tions  which  bid  fair  to  be,  more  and  more, 
a  haven  for  those  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  barred  from  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning? 


What’s  Being  Told  to  Our  Children? 

WILLIAM  B.  SMITH 

Doctor  Smith,  our  layman  extraordinary,  and  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Common  Schools,  whose  embassy  is  under  his  own  fig  tree  in  Kernville,  California,  proposes  a 
treaty  between  the  school  and  its  public  to  the  end  that  the  serious,  patient,  logical  pursuit  of  truth 
by  the  investigators  in  science  be  not  made  the  subject  of  childish  ridicule  in  schools. 


Few  of  us  in  this  day  of  modern 
democracy  will  subscribe  fully  to 
Plato’s  dictum  for  the  Ideal  State — 
“Until  philosophers  are  kings,  or  kings  have 
the  spirit  and  power  of  philosophy,  and 
political  power  and  greatness  meet  with 
wisdom  in  the  one  man,  and  commoner 
natures  are  compelled  to  stand  aside,  cities 
will  never  have  rest  from  their  evils — no, 
nor  the  human  race — and  then  only  will 
this,  our  State,  have  possibility  of  light  and 
life.”  No!  Our  ideal  for  education  to-day 
is  more  knowledge,  more  wisdom,  and  then 
the  beneficent  exercise  of  more  power  by  the 
common,  ordinary,  garden  variety  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen. 

Yet  to  attain  this  ideal  the  average  parent 
looks  to  the  public  school;  more  and  more  in 
our  busy  life,  the  duty,  the  responsibility, 
the  privilege,  and  the  unique  opportunity 
of  opening  the  mind  of  our  children  to  the 
world  in  which  we  live  is  delegated  to  the 
school  teacher  and  the  school  plant  and 
organization.  If  Professor  Watson,  of  be- 
haviorist  fame,  is  right  (and  more  and  more 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  rational 
behaviorist  has  his  feet  on  solid  foundation) 
this  shifting  of  responsibility  from  the  family 
to  the  school,  even  counting  the  early  years 


of  the  kindergarten,  is  beginning  too  late. 
According  to  the  behaviorist,  and  with  him 
the  observing  physician  must  agree,  the 
child  lays  his  foundation  for  life’s  mental 
growth  in  the  first  four  years.  Isn’t  that 
the  reason  for  Plato’s  dictum  above?  And 
knowing  where  the  error  lies,  is  that  not  the 
foundation  for  our  hope  to-day? 

Medical  science  has  now  within  its  knowl¬ 
edge  and  technique  sufficient  data  to  banish 
contagious  disease  from  the  civilized  com¬ 
munity  and  add  ten  or  more  years  to  the 
average  life  expectancy.  But  it  cannot  do 
this  until  it  has  more  intelligent  cooperation 
from  the  members  of  the  community  itself. 
If  this  is  what  we  are  waiting  for,  we  are 
wrong  in  consenting  even  by  silence  to  the 
growing  idea  that  it  is  solely  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  school’s  business  to  produce  a 
generation  of  citizens  that  will  give  that  sort 
of  intelligent  response  to  knowledge.  School 
training  begins  too  late,  is  too  often  stand¬ 
ardized  and  laid  on  in  bulk  by  teachers  who 
have  not  the  art  of  creating  in  the  child  an 
appetite  for  real  knowledge.  That  sort  of 
thing  still  depends  upon  the  driving  force  of 
loving  motherhood  and  intelligent  father¬ 
hood.  The  family  is  still  the  unit  of  civil¬ 
ization.  We  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  it. 
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The  ridiculous  side  of  this  picture  and  the 
title  of  this  essay  were  suggested  by  the  last 
graduation  exercises  of  our  local  rural  union 
school.  Girls  so  sweet  that  it  made  one’s 
heart  ache,  boys  so  sturdy  and  strong  as  to 
justify  pride,  all  keyed  up  with  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  occasion,  gave  mute  testimony 
before  us  of  the  older  generation.  They  put 
on  a  three-act  musical  playlet  depicting  the 
dissatisfaction  in  the  heart  of  every  living 
thing.  It  was  beautifully  done.  There  the 
program  should  have  concluded  with  the 
presentation  of  diplomas.  But  custom  and 
courtesy  apparently  demanded  that  the 
generation  that  puts  up  the  money  should  be 
heard  from. 

We  gave  the  youngsters  a  perfect  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  far  ignorance  will  go  to  propa¬ 
gate  itself  and  how  most  of  us,  by  silence, 
give  consent  to  it.  Certainly  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  science  more  firmly  established  and 
more  conclusively  proven  than  that  life  is 
movement,  growth,  and  evolution — that  life 
came  from  simple  beginnings  and  gradually 
acquired  complication  and  cooperation,  till 
its  higher  forms  take  the  shape  and  character 
we  see  to-day;  that,  when  upward  develop¬ 
ment  stops,  downward  decay  sets  in.  Did 
we  who  pay  the  bills  and  set  the  pace  give 
testimony  to  this  knowledge,  and  to  the  faith 
that  we  in  America  are  still  bent  on  the  joy 
and  delight  of  the  upward  struggle?  We 
certainly  did  not! 

We  had  visiting  us  a  talented  young 
woman  of  some  local  radio  fame,  whose  voice 
is  well  worth  listening  to,  but  whose  mind  is 
a  total  blank  as  far  as  exact  knowledge  goes, 
and  proud  of  it!  To  those  eager  young 
minds  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  the 
year  she  gave  two  songs,  both  designed  to 
boost  the  Old  Time  Religion  and  to  ridicule 
and  knock  the  idea  of  evolution.  The  idea 
of  the  songs  was  that,  when  Science  tells  us 
of  life’s  lowly  beginnings,  of  its  upward 
struggle,  and  of  its  future  course  to  a  more 
glorious  day — “They’re guessing — just  guess¬ 
ing.  No!  They  can’t  make  a  monkey  out  of 
me,  and  drop  cocoanuts  on  my  head  from  the 
polka-dot  tree.”  It  was  ridiculous  and  the 
sweet  girl  singer  “brought  down  the  house.” 


Why!  The  very  religious  organization  to 
which  this  young  singer  herself  belongs  is  a 
new,  and  some  contend  a  very  crudely  mush¬ 
room  growth,  and  is  itself  profiting  by  the 
tremendous  speed  of  the  evolutionary  process 
of  this  day  and  age.  That  organization  is 
very  vociferously  unwilling  to  be  judged  by 
its  very  obscure  and  humble  beginnings  but 
insists  on  appearing  before,  and  appealing 
to,  the  public  on  the  basis  of  its  present 
growth  and  its  future  promise.  And  its 
devotees  eagerly  seize  every  chance,  in 
season  and  out,  of  appealing  to  our  natural 
prejudice  and  our  natural  respect  for  an¬ 
cient  beliefs  and  inherited  mysticism.  The 
weapon  of  attack  is  usually  ridicule. 

Of  course  our  excuse  is  ready  and  we 
justify  ourselves  in  our  silence.  We,  too,  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  Conscious  Power  and  Purpose  back 
of  all  natural  processes.  If  evolution  is  one 
of  the  laws  and  meciuuiisms  by  which  that 
Conscious  Force  manifests  Itself,  then,  as 
another  very  recent  popular  song  puts  it, 
“What  Does  It  Matter?”  If  evolution  is  a 
basic  phenomenon  of  Nature,  we  are  all  under 
it  anyway,  and  the  daily  knocks  and  boosts 
of  single  puny  human  beings  matter  very 
little;  and  the  courtesy  of  human  association 
excuses  us  in  tolerating  the  other  fellow’s 
beliefs  and  giving  him  all  the  rope  he  wants, 
hoping  in  our  secret  hearts  that  time  will 
hang  him  if  he  escapes  hanging  himself. 

But  doesn’t  it  matter  if  we  thus  counte¬ 
nance  the  befogging  of  the  mental  outlook  of 
our  grammar-grade  children?  We  are  not 
telling  the  truth  as  we  know  it,  thus  leaving 
the  child’s  mind  open  to  the  Inherited  burden 
of  ignorance  that  goes  with  our  beginnings 
and  with  the  way  along  which  man  has 
traveled.  Over  half  of  America’s  children 
drop  out  with  the  grammar  grades.  Even 
the  partial  culture  of  high  school  reaches  less 
than  half  the  army  of  youth.  We  boast  of 
the  immense  numbers  of  our  young  people 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  where  the 
student  has  a  fighting  chance  of  coming 
within  reach  of  cultured  personal  judg¬ 
ments.  But  even  that  small  percentage  is 
too  courteously  silent  or  indifferent  to  the 
wordy  barrage  that  Ignorance  constantly  lays 
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down  as  our  army  of  children  start  out  on 
the  battle  of  life. 

Our  silence  does  matter,  and  matter  very 
greatly.  The  very  hope  of  upward  evolution 
of  this  civilization  in  which  we  live  depends 
upon  facing  facts  squarely,  consciously  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  battle  against  ignorance,  and 
making  the  fight  gloriously  interesting. 
Where  interest  is  aroused  we  know  that  the 
mind  of  the  child  will  follow.  We  stand  on 
the  very  brink  of  some  of  the  most  terrific 
events  that  social  evolution  has  faced  in 
recorded  history.  In  China  four  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  are  coming  awake 
to  demand  a  large  place  in  the  evolutionary 
process.  In  India  two  hundred  million  dark 
skinned  folks  are  stirring  to  group  conscious¬ 
ness  till  the  tenure  of  British  control  and 
dominance  trembles  in  the  balance.  Mass 
evolution  is  going  on  to-day  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  and  it  does  matter  greatly  that  a 
gifted  songstress,  with  my  silent  consent, 
tells  my  child  that  “Science  can’t  make  a 
monkey  out  of  me.”  Perhaps  science  can¬ 
not,  but  her  wordy  ignorance  and  my  silence 
may  succeed  in  making  monkeys  out  of  all 
of  us. 

The  child  mind  that  is  in  all  of  us  still 
marvels  at  the  perfect  demonstration  of 
evolution  made  by  Young  Lindbergh  all  of  a 
Summer’s  day  in  1927  a.  d.  No!  Igno¬ 
rance  proclaims  loudly!  It  does  not  matter 
that  New  York  has  been  brought  within 
thirty-three  and  one  half  hours,  neighborly 


speaking,  of  Paris,  France.  But  knowledge 
faces  the  fact  squarely  that  it  does  matter  to 
us  where  life  and  death,  white  civilization  and 
all  it  means  to  you  and  me,  literally  hang  in 
the  balances  of  evolution.  We  must  give 
testimony  to  the  faith  that  is  within  us — and 
that  speedily.  The  promise  of  evolution  is 
glorious  beyond  imagining.  But  we  must 
insist  that  the  emphasis  be  put  upon  that 
promise,  and  that  our  faith  be  judged  by 
present  usefulness  and  future  promise,  and 
not  by  the  single  life  cell  that  established 
its  home  in  the  warm  water  and  mud  of  a 
cooling  globe  some  millions  of  years  ago. 
That  creative  impulse  is  quite  wonderful 
enough  to  stagger  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful 
man  without  demanding  “men  as  gods 
walking”  as  a  start  for  evolution. 

Certainly  every  boy  and  girl  should  step 
out  of  the  American  home  and  into  the 
grammar  grades  with  mind  disabused  of  the 
funny  idea  that  Science  is  trying  to  make  a 
monkey  out  of  him  or  her.  Such  child 
should  at  least  dimly  perceive  the  wonder  of 
the  fact  that  the  skeleton  framework  of  man 
and  monkey  are  terribly  alike,  and  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  he  does  dwell,  for  his  few  short  years, 
in  the  skin  of  a  man.  That  might  awaken 
a  stirring  of  interest  in  the  possibilities  lying 
fallow  in  the  evolutionary  way  ahead,  point¬ 
ing  onward  and  upward  to  a  better  day. 
Life  might  sooner  come  to  be  the  great 
adventure  that  the  true  prophets  of  edu¬ 
cation  foretell. 


“'T^HE  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that,  though  we  won  the  military  contest,  the  world  has  not 
A  yet  quite  succeeded  in  winning  a  complete  victory  over  the  promoters  of  war.  We 
ought  not  to  forget  that  wars  are  a  purely  manufactured  evil  and  are  made  according  to  a 
definite  technique.  A  campaign  for  war  is  made  upon  as  definite  lines  as  a  campaign  for  any 
other  purpose.  First,  the  people  are  worked  upon.  By  clever  tales  the  people’s  suspicions 
are  aroused  toward  the  nation  against  whom  war  is  desired.  Make  the  nation  suspicious; 
make  the  other  nation  suspicious.  All  you  need  for  this  is  a  few  agents  with  some  cleverness 
and  no  conscience  and  a  press  whose  interest  is  locked  up  with  the  interests  that  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  war.  Then  the  ‘overt  act’  will  soon  appear.  It  is  no  trick  at  all  to  get  an  ‘overt 
act’  once  you  work  the  hatred  of  two  nations  up  to  the  proper  pitch.” 


HENRY  FORD. 


A  Review  of  School  Trends  in  New  Books 

HOI  BIBLIOLOGOI 

The  monthly  report  of  the  book  club  discloses  remarkable  activity  in  the  publication  of  revised  and 
expanded  editions.  But  our  authors  deplore  the  blight  of  poor  teaching,  our  backwardness  com¬ 
pared  with  Europe,  and  our  lamentable  inertia  in  the  care  of  unprogressive  schools.  Here  are 
spirited  comments  on  better  school  work,  the  cure  for  backward  life  in  the  country,  and  a  shelf  of 
books  for  the  country  superintendent s  library.  A  junior-high-school  woman  reports  the  newest 
in  her  line.  All  the  later  books  say  you  must  revise  your  civic  teaching.  Ability-grouping  is 
presented  with  ability.  fVe  are  reminded  of  the  enlargement  of  our  duties.  We  are  introduced 
to  an  extraordinary  publishing  venture.  We  are  told  that  Professor  Judd  has  lit  another  torch, 
that  Doctor  Uhl  is  entertaining  even  when  ''course  of  study”  is  his  theme,  and  that  Douglas  Waples 
hits  high-school  teaching  hard,  and  then  furnishes  specific  medicine.  Philadelphia  teachers  like 
their  Dalton  plan.  Professor  Dawson  braces  an  intelligent  optimism  with  the  facts  of  biology,  psy¬ 
chology  and  history.  Bibliologians  continue  to  eat  and  drink  and  will  hie  to  the  hills. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  stated  meeting  we  would  say  something  about  books  on 
of  Professor  John  Rose’s  faculty  of  rural  schools.  As  I  am  country-born  and 

book-reviewers.  For,  by  the  good  -bred,  I  presume  that  is  the  reason  the  Facto- 

old  usage,  to  state  a  thing  is  to  place  or  turn  gave  me  this  small  library  of  books  to 
station  it.  We  have  been  regularly  sta-  talk  about.” 
tioned  every  month  in  the  great  hall  which 

used  to  be  the  operating  room  of  the  hospital  TyRAINS  or  Bankruptcy. — “I  start  with 
and  now  is  the  study  and  library  of  the  J-J  Macy  Campbell’s  spirited  essay. ^  He 
learned  professor  and  is  the  studio  and  work-  is  head  of  the  rural  education  department  of 
shop  of  his  talented  wife.  Lady  Alice,  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College  and  has  put 
painter  and  indeed  a  designing  woman.  We  fifteen  years  into  the  preparation  of  his  book, 
are  a  faculty.  For  are  we  not  now  members  He  finds,  as  many  a  county  superintendent 

of  a  learned  profession,  book-talkers,  on  has,  that  the  rural  people  do  not  know  what 

whom  have  been  conferred  special  privileges,  ails  them,  nor  how  to  be  cured  of  it.  They 
to  wit:  saying  what  books  we  like?  do  not  know  how  fully  organized,  how 

Our  originator  gave  us  encouragement;  thoroughly  trained  for  cooperation,  and 
from  Luther  Hardaway,  Chicago,  “We  im-  how  intelligently  led  the  city  group  is,  nor 
mensely  enoy  the  minutes  of  Hoi  Bibliologoi.  how  lacking  in  leadership,  drill,  and  system 
The  intimate  talk  about  worthwhile  books  are  the  affairs  of  the  farmers.  Free  land  is 
is  a  delicious  monthly  treat.”  From  Harrison  gone;  the  initial  fertility  of  the  soil  is  ex- 
Parker,  Detroit,  “Your  folks  are  developing  hausted.  Resources  which  yielded  a  good 
artistic  skill  as  quick  sketchers  of  the  essen-  living  to  mere  routine,  unthinking  industry 
tial  lines  of  a  complete  work.”  are  no  more.  The  farm  group,  asleep,  will 

After  the  assignments  for  May  were  dis-  slip  into  a  peasantry  in  servitude  unless  it  is 
tributed  we  came  to  the  books  of  the  month,  saved  by  education.  What  is  to  be  done 
“Papa  Rose,”  said  Carolina,  “gave  me  a  and  how  to  do  it  is  the  substance  of  this  un¬ 
letter  from  a  country  cousin,  a  county  super-  hesitating  volume.  A  hundred  years  of 
intendent  of  schools  in  Michigan  who  says  deterioration  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts 

minutes  of  the  Crossroads.-M*cy  Campbell. 

Bibiologoi  as  printed  every  month  and  wishes  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  482  pp.  ^1.96. 
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stopped  and  turned  about  by  Horace  Mann, 
is  paralleled  by  the  situtation  in  country 
schools  right  now.  The  vigorous  attacks 
Mann  made  on  the  organization  of  schools 
ninety  years  ago  must  be  repeated  for  our 
rural  system.  How  the  farmers  of  Denmark 
have  done  this;  how  the  average  intelligence 
of  farmers  is  declining;  how  a  study  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  its  application  to  agriculture  is  es¬ 
sential;  what  is  the  organization  of  economic 
democracy,  are  given,  here,  with  such  spirit, 
such  interesting  examples,  that  the  book  is 
invitingly  readable.  Brains,  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  use,  is  Campbell’s  remedy,  as  it 
is,  of  course,  that  of  everyone  who  studies 
the  problem.  The  nurseryman  of  brains  is 
the  teacher.  The  cities  pick  the  best.  The 
cities  raise  the  qualifications.  The  farmers 
take  what  are  left — the  poorest  teachers. 
See  how  attractively  the  volume  is  printed 
and  bound.  Look  at  the  variety  and  charm 
of  its  pictures.  Well  done.  Professor  Macy 
Campbell!” 

OPEFUL  Discontent  and  Agitation. — 
“Boraas  and  Selke^  give  us  a  manual 
for  running  a  country  school  system.  It 
has  both  diagnosis  and  remedy.  Mr.  Selke 
got  his  training  in  the  state  department  as 
director  of  the  rural  school  of  Minnesota. 
Professor  Boraas  is  your  old  friend  whose 
book,  on  teaching  how  to  think,  your  super¬ 
intendent  had  sent  to  every  principal.  This 
author  is  the  man  who  addressed  us  on  the 
necessity  of  education  in  a  democracy,  who 
gives  college  freshmen  a  course  in  using  their 
minds,  and  self-measurement  blanks  to  find 
out  whether  they  have  minds  or  not.  The 
book  has  generous,  large  print.  The  matter 
and  style  lure  you  to  continued  reading. 

”  The  legislature  of  Minnesota  made  a 
study  of  rural  education  and  officially  re¬ 
ported  that  it  won’t  do.  The  political, 
social,  and  economic  agitation  of  the  farmers 
is  a  hopeful  sign.  The  educational  mission¬ 
ary  should  utilize  it.  For  the  first  time  a 
scientific  study  of  the  farmers  from  all  points 

‘Rural  School  Administration  and  Supervision. — 
Boraas  and  Selke.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  New  York. 
260  pp.  $2.00. 


of  view  is  being  made.  The  essential  force 
now  available  is  the  county  superintendent. 
He  has  been  a  joke  oftentimes,  a  harmless, 
inoffensive,  clean-living  gentle  soul,  content 
to  let  the  schools  run  on  untouched  and  to 
make  out  the  periodic  report.  The  job 
requires  as  able  and  pushing  a  character  as 
the  management  of  a  hospital.  Our  school 
folks  write  good  speeches,  but  of  the  mid- 
Victorian  type.  The  country  schools  need 
promoters  who  will  make  their  words  get 
inside  the  skulls  of  the  bewildered  farmers. 
This  book  has  a  clear  ring  to  it.  It  handles 
character,  duty,  opportunity,  equipment, 
teachers,  pupils,  health,  buildings,  tests, 
books,  graduation  exercises,  boards,  moti¬ 
vated  work,  publicity,  with  a  snap  that  keeps 
you  awake  and  does  you  good.” 

J\J^ORK  for  Our  Rural  N  eighbors. — “Now 
r  r  comes  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
with  a  whole  series  for  American  Country 
Life — the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the 
business,  of  the  rural  districts.  This  present 
publication,^  compiled  by  Henry  Israel, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  and  by  Benson  Landis,  Secretary 
of  the  Rural  Research  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  is  the  work  of 
fourteen  authors.  They  contribute  articles 
on  standards  of  living,  art  in  rural  places, 
social  work,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches  in  the  country  districts,  recreation, 
legislation,  cooperative  marketing,  improve¬ 
ments  in  Europe,  etc.  Every  variety  of 
rural  worker  will  profit  by  having  the  hand¬ 
book.  The  city  teacher  will  find  it  essential 
for  a  broad  view  of  a  national  problem  of 
eminence.” 

TT^HAT  Equal  Rights  Americans  have 
rr  not. — “Professor  Mueller,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,* 
gives  us  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  de¬ 
plorable  inertia  preventing  the  realization  of 

‘Handbook  of  Rural  Social  Resources. — Israel  & 
Landis.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  205  pp. 
$2.10. 

‘Progressive  Trends  in  Rural  Education. — A.  D. 
Mueller.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  363  pp. 
$1.00. 
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national  hopes  in  so  far  as  the  farmers  are 
concerned.  We  proposed  in  1776  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  nation  on  the  proposition  that  all  our 
folks  should  have  equal  rights  to  life,  to 
liberty,  and  to  happiness.  Eleven  million 
children,  about  half  of  the  material  for  future 
citizenry,  are  given  inferior  training  in  poor 
schools  under  inferior  teachers.  Equality  of 
opportunity  for  realizing  the  right  to  a 
complete  life  has  not  been  secured,  during 
a  century  and  a  half  of  boasting  of  it  as  if  it 
were  our  proud  possession.  Professor  Muel¬ 
ler  makes  clear  the  failure  of  the  district 
system  and  discusses  with  logical  judgment 
the  remedies  of  larger  administration  units 
and  of  consolidating  the  little  schools.  His 
specific  and  encouraging  treatment  of  super¬ 
vision,  of  technics  of  teaching,  of  tests  and 
measurements,  in  country  schools,  is  clean- 
cut,  full,  and  inspiring  of  confidence.  Hot 
meals,  health,  play  organization,  social  ser¬ 
vice,  and  provision  for  housing  the  teachers 
are  given  detailed  treatment.  Professor 
Mueller  writes  with  the  ripe  experience  of 
many  years  of  study  of  the  subject  and  with 
the  efficient  enthusiasm  of  a  practical  pa¬ 
triot.  He  sees  the  calamity  coming  to  us  if 
country  life  continues  to  get  the  worst  of  it. 
He  has  faith  in  American  enterprise  to  meet 
and  conquer  the  damage.” 

nnHE  Farmer's  Boy  as  Good  as  Any. — 
“Frank  Lowth  is  principal  of  Rock 
County  Rural  Normal  School  in  Janesville, 
Wisconsin.  He  knows  what  he’s  talking 
about  and  how  to  say  it.  The  Macmillan 
Company  has  made  a  handsome  book^  of  his 
contribution.  Its  pictures  are  numerous  and 
crisp.  There  are  views  of  wretched  country 
schools  and  of  up-to-date  ones,  illustrations 
of  desks  and  equipment,  playgrounds, 
luncheon-rooms,  club  meetings  and  other 
things.  Professor  Lowth  goes  on  the  proper 
principle  that  the  farmer’s  boy  should  have 
as  good  as  the  city  youngster.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  teacher  of  ordinary  intelligence — 
I  understand  that  Dr.  Snedden  has  proved 


that  we  average  higher  than  that — can  make 
a  country  school  fairly  buzz  with  profitable 
employment  if  guided  by  this  fascinating 
book.  It  shows  how  to  measure,  how  to  use 
the  problem  method,  the  project,  the  motiva¬ 
tion  impulse.  ‘A  glimpse  at  the  theoretic 
basis’  is  a  chapter  on  why  we  are  teachers, 
how  we  may  make  others  glad  of  it  and  so 
be  glad  ourselves.  Educational  theory  is 
here  boiled  down  to  pithy  maxims:  Teach 
one  thing  at  a  time;  Be  neither  too  hard  nor 
too  easy;  Go  from  known  to  related  new; 
Go  from  concrete  to  abstract;  Teach  basic 
ideas  objectively;  Help  the  learner  to  teach 
himself;  Fit  yourself  to  his  capacity. 

“In  this  work  are  health,  surroundings, 
discipline,  the  school  plant,  organization, 
contacts,  technics,  routine,  everyday  affairs, 
pictures  for  school,  music  records,  holiday 
programs,  literary  selection  by  grades,  and 
a  hundred  titles  of  books  for  a  professional 
library  for  the  rural  teacher.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  them  apply  directly  to  the  work  of  a 
teacher  anywhere.” 

T/fy/^HAT  the  New  Teacher  Has  to  Do. — 
rr  “This  Ritter  and  Wilmarth  book^ 
comes,  like  the  Macy  Campbell  volume, 
from  that  perennial  fountain  of  professional 
leadership,  where  Homer  Seedy  has  set  a 
crown  of  distinction  upon  his  state,  the 
Teachers’  College  of  Iowa.  Without  prelimi¬ 
nary'^  ado  the  authors  take  up,  one  by  one, 
the  things  the  rural  teacher  has  to  do; 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  other  standard 
subjects.  We  are  told  what  methods  have 
been  proved  and  accepted  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  researchers.  Citizenship,  good 
manners,  and  health  are  correlated  logically. 
All  the  subjects  are  given  follow-up  tests 
and  the  rural  supervisors  shown  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  seeing  that  the  children  learn. 
You  don’t  know  unless  you  try  them.  Really 
I  see  no  reason  why  only  rural  teachers 
should  have  this  bright  book.  It’s  full  of 
nutrition  for  the  city  teacher  as  well.  It  is 
meaty  and  readable.” 


•Everyday  Problems  of  the  Country  Teacher. — 
Frank  J.  Lowth.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  563  pp.  $2.00. 


•Rural  School  Methods. — Elmer  Ritter,'  Alla 
Wilmarth.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 
453  pp.  $1.80. 
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ERE*S  the  Happy  Life. — “My  last 
is  a  text  book  on  farming^  by  the 
professor  of  this  subject  in  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Its  treatment  of  the  economic  and 
social  affairs  of  the  rural  community  requires 
me  to  include  the  book  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  inquiring  County  Superintendent. 
The  message  of  the  book  is:  Ruralia  has  got 
to  be  given  brain  treatment.  Land  is  too 
scarce,  life  is  too  short,  for  the  backward 
men  of  country  life  to  continue.  Everyone 
of  us  is  concerned  with  the  farmer.  He  keeps 
us  alive.  Schools  must  stop  unmaking 
farmers.  We  must  correct  the  impression 
given  to  their  children  that  they  ought  to 
rise  to  something  better.  Science  has 
sounded  every  depth  of  farming.  Equipped 
with  accurate  knowledge  of  soil,  fertilization, 
plant-growth,  and  protection,  stock-raising, 
marketing,  business  organization,  so  that  a 
man  may,  by  use  of  his  brains  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  instructive  love  of  earth  and 
its  out  doors,  make  a  good  living  and  lead  a 
happier  life  than  any  city  can  give  him.  The 
book  has  summarized  the  science  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  all  branches. 

“So,  Mr.  Secretary  of  the  Bibliologoi,  let 
the  County  Superintendent  know  that,  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Educational  Review, 
the  new  books  I  have  mentioned  answer 
the  questions.  To  them  you  might  add  as 
somewhat  older,  but  excellent,  Arp’s  Rural 
Education,  The  World  Book  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
Hall’s  Better  Rural  Schools,  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.,  Indianapolis;  Brim’s  Rural  Education, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Gillette’s 
Constructive  Rural  Sociology,  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  Pittman’s  Successful  Teaching  in 
Rural  Schools,  American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
Showalter’s  Handbook  for  Rural-School  Of¬ 
ficers,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston;  Foght’s 
Rural  Teacher  and  His  W ork.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  N.  Y.” 

^jj  UJE  Latest  on  funior  High  Schools. — 

^  “I  have  had  the  pleasant  task  of  reading 
five  books  on  Junior-high-school  procedure,” 
reported  Helen  Masterson,  the  assistant 

^Elements  of  Agriculture. — G.  F.  Warren.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  459  pp.  $1.80. 


principal  of  a  new  school  that  opened  with 
a  riot  of  excited  parents  protesting  against 
the  new  scheme,  but,  in  six  months,  enrolled 
them  all  in  the  most  loyal  parent-teachers 
association  in  the  city.  I  begin  with  the 
work^  of  a  man  whom  I  consider  about  as 
perfect  a  writer  on  educational  topics  as  I 
ever  hope  to  read — Professor  Leonard  Koos. 
I  admire  him  because  he  works.  He  doesn’t 
dash  off  surmises  upon  a  new  subject  but 
he  collects,  compares,  rejects,  combines,  and 
makes  you  reach  conclusions  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  your  own  faculties.  The  Junior- 
High-School  book  is  a  revision  of  his  similar 
work  of  seven  years  ago.  The  new  volume 
is  twice  as  thick.  Its  fundamental  part  is 
the  presentation  of  the  peculiar  function  to 
be  performed  by  the  Junior  High  School. 
There  are  tabulated  studies  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  children;  there  are  procedures  to 
follow  as  based  on  the  facts.  You  are 
brought  through  to  a  summary  of  what 
confronts  you  as  a  guardian  of  adolescent 
youth.  From  this  point  you  proceed  to  de¬ 
tails  of  organization  and  management  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  nature  of  the  human  material 
and  guided  by  the  conception  of  what  it 
should  become.  The  difficulty  of  working 
with  this  aim  while  equipped  with  only  the 
old  text  books  is  startling.  For  instance,  how 
little  help  in  giving  an  understanding  of 
modern  problems  and  ways  of  living  is  the 
usual  history  text  which  says  nothing  of 
living  costs,  unemployment,  child  and  female 
labor,  newspaper  bedevilment,  capital  and 
labor,  art  and  music,  farm  distress  and  edu¬ 
cation;  little  enough  about  transportation, 
manufacturing,  resources,  and  politics.  The 
bulk  of  it  is  exploration,  settlement,  and  war. 
I  grant  they  are  more  interesting;  so  are  dime 
novels  and  crime  news.  I  know  a  blatant 
clown  has  howled  into  our  ears  his  need  of 
more  vote-getting  emphasis  on  military 
heroes.  It  isn’t  our  past  to  which  a  junior 
high  school  is  looking  but  the  civic  situation 
of  to-morrow.  Its  obligations  in  this  line 
seem  to  me  propounded  here  with  notable 
force  and  vigor.  Dr.  Koos  sees  civics 

^The  Junior  High  School. — Leonard  V.  Koos. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  506  pp,  $2.40. 
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rather  in  the  ascendant.  Good  Lord,  isn’t 
it  time.?  We  made  schools  common  to 
train  citizens.  Look  at  the  Americans! 
Too  ignorant  and  too  lazy  to  run  their  own 
affairs!  We  founded  public  education  to 
enlighten  public  opinion  on  civic  problems. 
So  we  send  boys  and  girls  through  public 
schools  that  pay  no  attention  to  public  prob¬ 
lems  at  all.  In  this  book  every  subject  is 
treated  with  that  practical  consideration  for 
which  the  author  is  distinguished.  The 
page  and  writer  whose  findings  are  used 
satisfy  your  appetite  for  precision.  It  is, 
I  should  say,  an  indispensable  work  for  the 
school  administrator  of  to-day. 

IDE-STEPPING  Civic  Duty.— Ver¬ 
non  Bennett  treatise^  is  also  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  his  previous  publication  of  eight 
years  ago.  So  rapidly  are  we  junior-high- 
schoolers  progressing  that  yesterday’s  book 
is  behind  us.  Professor  Bennett  is  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  He 
states  the  problem  of  human  loss  from  the 
7th,  8th,  9th  and  loth  grades.  He  notes 
the  time  wasta'^e  of  the  conventional  Ameri¬ 
can  system.  He  gives  a  history  of  the  at¬ 
tempted  correction,  Berkely  plans,  Los 
Angeles  plans.  He  gets  us  into  the  present 
situation  and  offers  courses  of  study,  the 
aims  and  methods  of  teaching  the  various 
subjects,  the  matters  of  supervision,  etc., 
illustrating  the  points  by  specific  instances  of 
selected  Junior  high  schools.  Professor 
Bennett,  of  course,  faces  the  everlasting 
civics  question.  It  is  training  for  citizenship 
in  society’s  group  activities  that  is  expected 
of  the  school.  But  responsibility  for  this 
service  is  not  taken  by  the  school.  We  have 
expected  it  of  history  teachers,  or  of  English 
instructors.  Recently,  not  getting  it  from 
those  teachers,  we  have  claimed  to  have 
shifted  it  to  playground  people  or  to  the 
sponsors  of  extra-curricular  activities.  Pro¬ 
gressive  educators  insist  that  social-civic 
practice  is  the  main  business  of  the  school, 
not  to  be  brushed  away  into  the  periphery. 
It’s  the  core,  the  essence,  the  backbone  of 

^The  Junior  High  School. — Vernon  Bennett. 
Warwick  &  York,  Baltimore.  225  pp.  $1.60. 


education  paid  for  by  the  community  regard¬ 
less  of  who  has  or  hasn’t  children.” 

Classification  of  Children  inevit¬ 
able. — “Principal  Ryan,  of  the  University 
High  School  at  Ann  Arbor,  who,  as  is  highly 
proper,  is  also  associate  professor  of  education 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  collaborates 
with  Philipine  Crecelius,  administrator  of 
the  seventh  grade  Blewett  Intermediate 
School,  St.  Louis,  in  giving  us  a  work  on  one 
special  feature  of  junior-high-school  service.^ 
namely  its  practice  of  putting  children  in 
classes  where  the  most  efficient  help  can  be 
given.  Not  to  do  this  is  to  waste  the  time 
and  life  of  thousands  of  human  beings.  Yet, 
in  Chicago,  the  opposition  to  so  essential  a 
school  service  has  been  so  fervid  and  oratori¬ 
cal  that  the  blessed  school  board  is  paralyzed 
by  a  fear  of  somehow  promoting  the  caste 
system  of  India.  The  book  must  have 
caught  some  echoes  of  the  protest  for  it  very 
decidedly  tells  that  ability-grouping  is  noth¬ 
ing  new.  It  is  but  a  refinement  of  such 
grading  as  we  have  had  for  years.  It  is  not 
social  segregation.  It  doesn’t  point  out 
who  is  worth  while  and  who  is  not,  who  are 
leaders,  who  are  followers.  It  is  an  ar¬ 
rangement  to  enable  a  school  and  a  teacher 
to  be  of  much  more  help  to  everybody  than 
they  can  be  otherwise.  I  find  the  history 
of  the  movement  bright  and  engaging.  When 
the  book  gets  down  to  procedure,  as  it  does 
in  the  fourth  of  its  thirteen  chapters,  I  find 
it  not  only  concrete  and  exact  but  rich  in  the 
large  number  of  experiences  collected  from 
different  schools.  They  are  told  with  spice 
and  humor.  They  give  an  unusual  interest 
to  the  pages.  This  is  the  breeziest  book  I 
have  read  for  weeks.  You  are  sure  to  like 
and  profit  by  it. 

LL  Youth  are  Now  Our  Business. — 
“How  do  our  children  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  public  school  differ  from  what 
they  were  farther  down.?  Ralph  Pringle 
tells  us  in  a  new  book  on  the  same  theme 
which  he  handled  five  years  ago.  This  is 

'Ability  Grouping. — Ryan  and  Crecelius.  Har- 
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I  another  sign  of  the  rapid  progress  of  our  pro- 
j  fession.  This^  alert  principal  of  the  high 
j  school  which  is  a  part  of  the  Illinois  State 
'  Normal  University  makes  a  virile  exhorta¬ 
tion  for  us  to  catch  up  with  the  spirit  of  the 
i  times.  Commerce,  industry,  engineering, 

medicine,  have  found  and  are  finding  surer 
!  ways  of  doing  their  duty.  They  are  raising 

j  their  percentage  of  success.  The  junior  and 

senior  high  school  need  higher  teaching 
standards,  more  genuinely  scientific  class¬ 
room  technic.  The  old  fashion  of  setting  a 
standard  and  of  keeping  only  those  who  reach 
j  it  is  gone.  All  youth  are  now  our  business. 

!  We  can  not  get  by  with  merely  making 

I  standards  lower.  There  is  only  one  answer: 

I  improved  teaching.  Mr.  Pringle  presents 

||  the  political  obligation  of  the  school  in  a 

I  masterly  manner,  crediting  Spencer  with  the 

j  awakening  influence  and  Dewey  with  the 

I  follow-up.  Education  is  paid  for  by  the 

j  whole  community.  Common  honesty  re¬ 

quires  that  we  who  make  a  living  by  teaching 
;  shall,  as  a  main,  not  as  an  incidental  duty, 

j  instil  the  obligation  of  civic  service  into 

*  our  youth. 

;  “Generous  with  quotation  and  incident, 
'  the  author  outlines  the  adolescent  intellect 
i  and  then,  in  fourteen  lively  chapters,  pre- 
j  sents  classroom  procedure  for  algebra,  geom- 
f  etry, science,  history,  social  service,  literature, 

Latin,  and  other  languages.  Suppose  we 
had  reached  the  point  in  real  school  admin¬ 
istration  in  which,  recognizing  our  duty  to 
I  give  our  taxpayers  up-to-date  service,  we 
I  should  require  a  requisite  amount  of  pro- 
j  fessional  study  by  our  teachers  every  year — 
I  w'ould  put  Mr.  Pringle’s  on  the  list  of 

I  books  to  be  read.” 

1 

I  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  Venture.— 

'  -AA  “My  last  is  something  I  have  been 
looking  for,  lo,  these  many  moons;  a  high- 
class  music  manual  that  is  based  on  a  broad 

i  conception  of  the  function  of  music  in  public 
education  and  that  works  the  objective 
into  definite,  day-by-day,  lessons.  Luther,  I 
once  read,  insisted  that  school  should  teach 

'Methods  with  Adolescents. — Ralph  W.  Pringle. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  New  York.  437  pp.  $2.00. 


everyone  to  sing.  I  am  sure  the  idea  of 
the  ordinary  child  is  that  the  aim  of  our 
music-teaching  is  to  give  him  this  accom¬ 
plishment. 

“Our  handsome  book^  begins  with  the  true 
gospel,  ‘the  aim  of  music  education  in  the 
public  schools  is  appreciation.’  Our  chil¬ 
dren  in  after  life  will  listen  to  more  music 
than  they  make.  Listening  more  and  to 
better  music,  they  will  be  more  refined, 
cultured,  civilized  human  beings.  Give  them 
the  right  kind  of  start  and  you  comply  with 
the  intent  of  the  immortal  JeflFerson  that 
public  education  should  give  man  his  right 
to  life,  full  and  glorious;  liberty,  freedom 
from  black  cares;  and  happiness.  This  is 
the  paramount  aim  of  education  and  poli¬ 
tics.” 

“Hear,  hear,”  exclaimed  the  Signpost. 

“Why,  yes,”  continued  our  lady,  “that  is 
what  the  book  sets  out  to  do — to  teach  us 
how  to  hear.  With  Thaddeus  Giddings, 
Will  Earhart,  and  Ralph  Baldwin  as  con¬ 
tributors — public-school  music  men  who 
have  taken  their  goddess  from  the  school- 
house  door  and  enthroned  her  on  the  ros¬ 
trum — you  would  expect  something  fine. 
You  get  it.  With  Elbridge  Newton  as  co¬ 
ordinator — who  has  been  publishing  music 
books  since  he  laid  down  the  baton  to  take 
up  the  blue  pencil — you  would  count  on 
good  workmanship.  It  is  here,  what  they 
have  given  us  is  a  day-by-day  course  be¬ 
ginning  with  lessons  for  young  children  and 
continuing  entirely  through  the  school  until 
the  complex  musical  forms  are  understood 
and  enjoyed.  You  are  not,  with  the  hap¬ 
hazard  training  that  most  of  us  have  had, 
left  to  guess  your  way  through  a  lesson  while 
the  selected  record  is  being  played.  No, 
the  successful  ways  of  getting  from  the  re¬ 
productions  what  they  are  capable  of  giving 
are  presented  in  full  detail  in  every  section. 

“The  book  accompanies,  as  by  this  time 
you  have  surmised,  a  collection  of  musical 
masterpieces  sixty  in  number,  chosen  by  the 
authors  and  numbered  in  progressive  se- 

'Music  Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom. — 
Giddings,  Earhart,  Baldwin,  Newton.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.  555  pp.  $2.60. 
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quence.  Minute  directions  as  to  needles, 
speed,  and  various  refinements  are  inter¬ 
polated  through  the  volume.  This  is  a  bold 
project  for  a  school-book  house.  It  is  so 
intelligently  planned,  it  is  perfected  by  men 
of  such  experience  and  reputation,  that  it 
marks  an  epoch  in  public-school  progress.” 

PSYCHOLOGY  That  Stirs.  “We 
seem,”  remarked  the  General,  “to 
have  become  a  body  of  consultants.  The 
Paterfamilias  transmitted  to  me,  also,  a  re¬ 
quest  for  information  as  to  the  best  of  the 
latest  books  on  high-school  procedure.  I 
should  want  some  psychology  first.  So  I 
recommend  Dr.  Judd.^  Everybody  seems 
to  be  revising.  Dr.  Judd  issued  a  smaller 
book  on  this  subject  a  dozen  years  ago. 
What  preconceived  theories  have  failed  to 
work  in  the  case  of  practices  based  on  them, 
what  new  facts  of  mind  and  training  have 
been  discovered  while  following  these  and 
other  practices  are  here  set  forth,  often 
with  startling  contrast  to  tradition.  The 
unsatisfactory  development  of  science  in  the 
high  schools  is  a  striking  example.  Within 
my  teaching  experience  physics  and  chemis¬ 
try  have  lost  ground  in  the  school;  astronomy 
has  almost  disappeared;  ‘General  Science’ 
and  home  economics  now  have  the  lead. 
Science,  as  taught,  has  created  a  dislike 
for  itself.  Verbal  formulas  pass  for  under¬ 
standing.  Textbooks  have  become  mostly 
abstract  statements  of  results.  Memory,  as 
usual,  takes  the  place  of  thinking.  The 
specialist  in  science  isn’t  helping.  You 
must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  mental  process 
you  want  to  train.  You  must  base  your 
science  exercises  on  this  and  on  the  rudimen¬ 
tary  capacity  of  the  boy. 

“In  Dr.  Judd’s  treatment  of  the  social 
sciences  I  find  satisfaction.  Here  is  a  line 
of  teaching  which  the  founders  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  system  expected  to  predominate. 
Jefferson,  Rush,  Webster,  Mann,  as  has 
been  said  here  over  and  again,  upheld  the 
taxing  of  all  the  people  for  schools  on  the 

^Psychology  of  Secondary  Education. —  Charles 
Hubbard  Judd.  Ginn  &  Company,  New  York. 
S4S  PP-  ^2.20. 


ground  that  schools  would  train  the  coming 
generation  to  those  ways  of  living  together, 
to  gain  which  was  the  officially  expressed 
purpose  of  the  Revolution.  The  public 
schools  evade  the  duty.  Rabbi  Hirch  used 
to  say  the  purpose  of  schools  has  fizzled  out. 
The  taxation  system  based  on  it  remains. 
The  teacher  is  taking  money  for  a  service 
not  rendered.  In  a  striking  passage  our 
author  points  out  that  unless  the  intelligence 
which  has  enabled  man  to  gain  his  amazing 
mastery  over  the  forces  of  Nature  be  directed 
toward  the  cure  of  crime,  of  political  dis¬ 
honesty,  of  international  conflicts,  science 
will  destroy  the  human  race.  With  con¬ 
viction  the  Doctor  argues  that  all  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  school  must  be  intelligently 
directed  toward  social  service.  Reminding 
us  that  the  restlessness  and  demand  for 
school  reform  are  due  to  the  essentially  un- 
civic  character  of  high-school  teaching,  he 
concludes  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
thing  most  needed  is  civic  training.  If 
necessary,  high-school  practice  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  reformed.” 

“Amen,”  said  Polly,  the  Political. 

“Such  plans,”  continued  the  General,  “as 
promise  the  preparation  of  the  better  citizen, 
the  author  presents  with  lucidity  and  sus¬ 
tained  attraction.  What  the  mental  process 
and  advantages  are  appertaining  to  the 
study  and  teaching  of  mathematics,  lan¬ 
guage,  literature,  manual  and  fine  arts, 
physical  education,  to  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments,  to  supervising  and  being  supervised, 
in  fact,  the  way  the  mind  works  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  life  of  the  high  school 
student  and  teacher — are  illuminated  in  this 
masterly  work.  To  read  it  is  like  having  a 
few  more  lobes  added  to  your  brain,  some 
more  ohms,  amperes,  and  kilowats  bestowed 
upon  your  energy.” 

R.  KOOS  Again. — “Carolina  was  eu¬ 
logistic  of  Dr.  Koos  as  a  writer  for 
professional  people.  The  book^  I  show  you 
warrants  all  the  praise  this  workmanlike 
author  gets.  Besides  his  volume  on  The 

^The  American  Secondary  School. — Leonard  V. 
Koos.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.  755  pp.  $2.80. 
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High-School  Principaly  his  trilogy,  The 
Junior  High  School,  The  Senior  High  School, 
The  Junior  College,  is  made  up  of  as  satis¬ 
fying  a  set  of  books  as  you  ever  read.  They 
are  basic  treatises.  This  one  rapidly  sketches 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  secondary 
school.  It  expounds  the  nature  of  the  human 
material  for  which  the  school  is  maintained. 

“Then  comes  the  statement  of  aims. 
Shades  of  Hugo  Miinsterberg!  How  it  used 
to  irritate  him  to  have  us  discuss  aims.  Dr. 
Koos  finds  so  many,  wandering  through  our 
professional  literature,  that  he  tabulates 
them  with  frequency  values.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant — to  us  older  high-school  people  it  is 
amazing — that  civic  responsibility  and 
power  to  make  a  living  head  the  list,  while 
dear  old  mental  discipline,  and  training  for 
leadership  are  down  at  the  bottom.  How 
we  have  changed!” 

“Keep  the  change!”  ejaculated  Polly. 

“From  an  institution  predominantly  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  the  high  school  has  changed 
to  one  decidedly  non-preparatory.  Accord- 
ingly  you  will  find  a  presentation  in  the  book 
showing  the  necessary  change  in  aim,  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  function  of  the  high  school. 
After  treating  the  rural  high-school  problem 
the  author  carries  us  through  the  prevail¬ 
ing  high-school  particulars:  vocational,  life- 
preparatory,  curricular,  all  the  studies  and 
their  purposes,  organization,  supervision, 
everything.  It  is  thesis,  history,  and  man¬ 
ual,  all  compact,  and  thoroughly  indexed 
for  daily  use.” 

MAN  who  can  Make  the  Curriculum 
Interesting. — “  Professor  Uhl’s  Work^ 
is  no  wise  below  his  standard  output.  This 
is  to  say  that  it  is  scholarly  without  musti¬ 
ness,  complete  without  tedium,  and  enter¬ 
taining  without  triviality.  Anyone  in  a  hurry 
to  patch  up  his  course  of  study  can  begin 
with  part  two,  but  he’ll  miss  a  rare  pleasure. 
For  part  one  gathers  some  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  and  entertaining  facts  on  how  courses 
of  study  originate  that  you  ever  ran  across. 

“There  is  a  gripping  account  of  educa- 

‘Secondary  School  Curricula. —  Willis  L.  Uhl. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  582  pp.  $2.25. 


tional  criticism  from  the  earliest  times  to 
now.  Sturm,  Colet,  Erasmus,  Franklin, 
Dickens,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Herbart 
scorched  the  educational  systems  of  their 
times  for  failure  to  train  men  as  men.  In 
our  day  Adler,  Sadler,  Bobbitt,  Charters, 
O’Shea,  Dewey,  Sharp,  Sisson,  and  Judd 
have  deluged  courses,  says  Professor  Uhl, 
with  criticism  for  failing  to  provide  social, 
civic,  moral  education.  As  a  result,  this 
kind  of  teaching  is  being  inventoried  and 
systematized.  The  effect  of  having  clean 
objectives  is  portrayed  in  this  book  better 
than  I  ever  saw  it  done  before.  The  sixty- 
odd  pages  on  high-school  aims  are  superb. 
Pupil  needs,  community  service,  and  how 
they  affect  curriculum,  are  well  handled. 
The  volume  closes  with  guidance  in  making 
high-school  courses  and  administering  them. 

Ossification  and  Revitalizing  of  Cur- 
riculums. — “Calvin  Davis,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  who  has  before  now 
helped  the  Junior  high  schools  through  their 
growing  pains  and  who  has  issued  high-grade 
works  upon  the  modern  high  school,  con¬ 
tributes  a  volume  to  the  curriculum  revision 
movement.^  Here  he  traces  curriculums 
as  devised  to  meet  demands  at  various 
epochs.  Then  they  get  set.  The  world 
grows  away  from  them.  Tradition  retains 
them.  Intellectual  roughnecks  begin  to  at¬ 
tack  them.  Old  schoolmasters  die  off.  The 
untainted  youth  get  in  control.  New  cur¬ 
riculums  come  in  and  ossify  like  the  old  ones. 
What  the  aims  and  objectives  of  high-school 
procedure  are,  for  boy  and  girl  of  1928,  is 
discussed  here  with  spirit,  what  subjects 
and  exercises  are  suitable  to  change  the 
make-up  of  the  student  in  accord  with  these 
aims,  how  these  exercises  should  be  con¬ 
ducted,  and  how  studies  should  be  pursued, 
make  the  bulk  of  this  interesting  book.  It 
is  short,  mobile,  and  hits  the  mark. 

A N-C ULTU RE  Needed.  Directions 
for  It. — “Professor  Douglas  Waples, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  gives  us  a  case- 

*Our  Evolving  High-school  Curriculum. — Calvin 
Olin  Davis.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers.  301  pp.  $2.00. 
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analysis  manual^  for  high-school  teachers 
and  supervisors.  It  gives  the  results  of 
educational  research  a  relation  to  the  person 
who  most  needs  to  know  what  the  experi¬ 
menters  have  proved  wasteful  or  efficient. 
That  person  is,  of  course,  myself  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  That  one  is,  also,  everybody  working 
with  me.  The  book  has  all  the  definiteness 
of  a  note-book  written  in  a  laboratory  of 
teaching.  It  has  the  excellence  of  connect¬ 
ing  its  details  with  a  convincing  educational 
philosophy.  Its  aim  is  not  speculative  but 
executive,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  a 
chapter  on  ‘how  to  use  this  book.’  The 
author  doesn’t  gloze  the  fact  that  high-school 
teaching  is  behind  the  elementary  schools  in 
well  defined  objectives  and  procedures.  He 
senses  our  indocility,  our  resentment  at 
supervision,  our  absurd  affectation  of  super¬ 
iority.  There  is  here  a  survey  of  supervision 
as  found  in  present-day  high  schools.  Self- 
education  in  acquiring  skill  in  teaching  is 
essential.  Responsibility  for  improvement 
has  its  germs  in  every  normal  being.  Or¬ 
ganized  rebellion  against  supervision  spreads 
antagonism  of  taxpayers  against  giving 
adequate  pay.  They  argue  that  teachers 
are  unwilling  to  improve.  The  societies  of 
high-school  teachers,  like  some  sections  of 
the  New-York  Association  for  experimental 
education,  collect  the  best  practices  and 
apply  them  to  local  problems.  This  book  is 
the  result  of  such  collection  from  a  wider 
field.  A  theatrical  manager  buys  a  play, 
collects  a  company,  goes  through  rehearsals, 
puts  out  his  advertising,  and  begins  per¬ 
formances.  At  every  step  he  is  checking  up 
and  improving.  Failure  means  the  tragic 
loss  of  big  money  and  a  real  damage  to  every 
one  connected  with  the  enterprise.  On  the 
opening  night  the  owner  and  his  note  takers 
check  in  the  prompt  books  every  hit  and 
miss  the  play  has  made  with  the  audience. 
Repair  and  strengthening  immediately  begin. 
Mr.  Waples  sees  in  the  guidance  of  high- 
school  boys  and  girls  a  more  costly  and  seri¬ 
ous  project  than  the  speculation  of  a  play 

‘Problems  in  Class-room  Method. — Douglas 
Waples.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
609  pp.  $2.00. 


producer.  The  checks,  the  analyses,  the 
diagnoses  of  class  success,  the  records  col¬ 
lected  and  expounded  by  him  establish  the 
stern  fact  that  teaching  is  a  business  and, 
like  business,  must  be  judged  by  its  successes. 
Like  Henry  Morrison,  he  appreciates  the 
vital  importance  of  switching  our  practice 
from  ‘covering  the  lesson.’  He  thoroughly 
apprehends  that  unless  we  cover  the  boy’s 
mind  and  develop  it  we  are  wastrels.  Al¬ 
ready  a  national  committee  of  big  business 
men  is  studying  high-school  management. 
Our  wastage  has  become  a  matter  of  serious 
concern. 

“How  supervision  of  high  schools  is  or¬ 
ganized,  how  conducted;  how  results  are 
measured;  what  the  student  ought  to  do; 
what  the  teacher  should  direct;  difficulties 
caused  by  pupils,  by  teachers;  cooperation; 
interference;  personalities;  ‘troublesomes’ 
among  pupils  and  teachers;  all  our  old  ex¬ 
periences,  from  laziness  to  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion,  are  set  forth  here  with  a  familiarity 
that  is  often  uncanny.  I  find  myself  ex¬ 
claiming,  ‘Mercy  me,  this  man  Waples  must 
have  been  a  pupil  of  mine  and  taking  notes 
of  my  peculiarities  which  now  he  exposes  in 
his  remarkable  book.’  But  he  is  constructive; 
he  is  sympathetic.  Best  of  all,  he  knows 
that  we  are  not  good  enough  for  the  tremend¬ 
ous  project  of  the  nurture  and  making  of 
men.  But  he  knows  how  we  can  make 
ourselves  better.  Right  manfully  does  he 
show  us. 

ROM  Each  According  to  Her  Ability. — 
“An  appetizing  little  book^  by  a  dozen 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  South- 
Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls  gives  an 
account  of  the  Dalton  plan  as  there  applied. 
Even  if  nobody  ever  reads  it,  the  book  in  the 
making  is  a  decided  benefit  to  the  teachers 
who  wrote  it  and  to  their  students.  Few 
things  clarify  and  put  into  working  order 
your  educational  ideas  more  than  the  task 
of  setting  them  down  in  workable  form  for 
someone  else.  But  somebody  will  read  this 

‘Educating  for  Responsibility. — Principal  Lucy 
Wilson  and  Teachers.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  310  pp.  $1.40. 
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book.  Already  half  a  dozen  teachers  who 
make  my  life  a  delight  five  days  a  week  have 
borrowed  it  of  me  and  say  it  is  of  fine 
flavor  and  highly  nutritious.  These  South- 
Philadelphia  teachers  have  tackled  the  ever¬ 
present  problem  of  getting  from  each  student 
the  best  of  which  she  is  capable. 

‘“The  assignment/  begins  Principal  Wil¬ 
son,  ‘is  the  foundation  on  which  success  is 
built.  Keep  it  simple,  not  too  easy,  not  too 
hard.’  How  the  supervised  study  begins, 
how  it  becomes  less  laborious,  how  time  is 
budgeted,  the  progress  cards,  the  complete 
scheme  of  management,  are  covered  with 
vivacity  and  interest.  The  separate  in¬ 
structors  then  summarize,  with  generous 
illustrations,  the  usages  which,  after  trial, 
they  have  come  to  adopt,  in  English,  in 
history,  in  mathematics,  in  language.  Anna 
Biddle  summarizes  the  plan  as:  a  task  to  do, 
freedom  in  doing  it,  and  self-testing  to 
determine  when  it  is  adequately  done.  I  find 
this  a  singularly  bright  book  with  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  health  and  happiness.” 

^ j  ^HE  High  School  Must  Take  a  Larger 

J-  Share  in  the  Betterment  of  Life. — Polly  the 
Political,  untiring  and  never  tiresome  propa¬ 
gandist  for  the  League  of  Woman  Voters, 
the  Woman’s  Roosevelt  Club,  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Women,  inc.,  told  us  of  the  latest  work 
on  social  science.^  “Carolina,”  said  she, 
“you  ought  to  be  proud  of  this  author. 
Professor  Dawson,  he’s  from  the  South, 
somewhere.  Now,  he’s  directing  his  favor¬ 
ite  studies  in  Hunter  College,  New  York 
City.  How  that  man  has  worked  to  awaken 
the  sleepy  schoolmen  to  the  fundamental 
fact  that  tax-supported  schools  are  historic¬ 
ally  and  legally  bound  to  make  civic  and 
political  training  their  main  consideration! 
Those  who  got  the  American  tax  laws 
adopted  by  the  legislatures  solemnly  prom¬ 
ised  that  the  schools  would  train  citizens  to 
their  moral  and  civil  duties.  They  haven’t. 
They’re  not  doing  it  now.  They’re  doing 
the  old  European  scholastic  work  or  the  new 

‘Teaching  the  Social  Studies. — Edgar  Dawson 
AND  Others.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
305  pp.  >52.00. 


American  vocational,  make-a-living  act. 
Professor  Dawson  opens  with  the  proper 
credo:  ‘I  believe  in  the  progress  of  the  race. 
I  believe  it  is  advanced  by  social  use  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  character  of  man. 
I  believe  this  knowledge  should  be  gained 
and  used.  I  believe  a  boy  should  go  to 
school  to  be  trained  to  take  a  larger  share  in 
the  betterment  of  life.’  With  that  expressed 
purpose,  the  ‘others’  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  title  of  the  book  contribute,  each,  her 
part.  They  are  outstanding  persons:  Gid- 
dings,  Robt.  Brown,  S.  J.  Holmes,  Arthur 
Gates,  Ely,  Munro,  Tufts,  and  Henry 
Johnson.  I  tell  you  the  reading  of  this  book 
will  strengthen  what  the  minister  calls  your 
heart  of  grace.  You  have  here  intelligent 
optimism  buttressed  by  history,  biology,  and 
mental  science.  The  chapter  ‘ultimate 
purpose’  and  ‘assisting  progress’  will  cure 
the  blues.  The  wonders  of  modern  geog¬ 
raphy,  its  ability  to  eradicate  our  pro¬ 
vincial  mindedness;  the  teaching  of  biology 
as  a  social  science,  the  new  trends  of  psy¬ 
chology,  seem  to  me  fascinating  and  ex¬ 
pansive.  When  Richard  Ely  covers  economics 
in  thirty  pages,  when  Professor  Munro  does 
the  same  for  political  science  in  a  similar 
space,  you  can  trust  these  experts  to  give 
you  the  gist  of  things.  They  do.  Profes¬ 
sor  and  Mrs.  Tufts,  on  ethics,  clarify  what 
I  heard  an  intensely  earnest  Chicago  high- 
school  principal  call  the  most  important 
of  all  teaching,  but  which  he  understood  the 
least.  This  book’s  exposition  of  history¬ 
teaching  will  not  satisfy  the  Mayor  of 
Chicago  nor  the  mechanically  minded  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  education  whom  he  ap¬ 
pointed  to  do  his  bidding.  For  it  accepts 
the  dictum  of  writers  of  history  that  this 
study  is  not  propaganda.  Americans  criti¬ 
cized  Germany  for  using  history  to  promote 
Germanism.  They  must  be  equally  critical 
of  using  history  to  promote  Americanism. 
History  must  be  based  on  facts,  not  slogans. 
What  Professor  Giddings  says  here  of  soci¬ 
ology  is  on  the  same  line.  It  is  the  function 
of  education  to  train  us  to  reach  decisions 
rationally,  not  by  being  stampeded  with 
the  ballyhoo.  The  majority  is  worked  by 
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drives.  Only  by  developing  intelligent  and 
responsible  human  beings  can  we  train 
citizens.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  civilized 
countries  care  more  for  money  than  for  the 
things  of  the  mind.  Material  things  appeal 
more  than  ideals  and  standards  of  human 
excellence.  Rich  and  poor  are  indilFerent 
to  knowledge.  Thinking  makes  them  tired, 
all  of  which  should  encourage  us  to  realize 
that  there  is  so  much  good  work  left  for 
education  to  do  that  we  are  the  most  useful 
possibilities  there  are,  if  we  use  our  brains. 
The  teaching  of  social  studies  is  the  hardest 
there  is.  Teachers  mess  it  with  emotional 
predilections.  The  radical  propagandist 
should  be  removed.  For  freedom  of  teach¬ 
ing  must  not  be  stretched  to  allow  teaching 
as  truth  the  things  that  are  not  recognized 
as  truth  by  scientific  authorities.  On  the 
other  hand,  teachers  must  not  be  prevented 
from  explaining  the  different  social  theories 
that  are  held  concerning  our  affairs.  New 
York  school  authorities  forbade  high-school 
girls  to  discuss  equal  suffrage.  Now,  the 


bosses  of  the  same  system  forbid  essays  on 
prohibition.  And  this  in  a  system  organized 
and  supported  to  prepare  citizens  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  government!  It  is  tragic 
comedy  of  the  worst  sort.  However,  the 
juice  of  books  like  this,  with  its  chapters  on 
specific  objectives,  making  the  curriculum, 
methods  of  teaching,  the  social-studies, 
laboratory,  tests  and  measurements,  is 
bound  to  seep  through  the  embankments 
around  our  high  schools  and,  in  due  time, 
to  saturate  procedure  as  it  should  be 
flavored.” 

While  we  revelled  with  Indiana  doughnuts 
and  cider  from  the  farm  of  John  Falk’s  Aunt 
Elizabeth,  and  after  we  had  posed  for  the 
Stevedore  to  take  a  flashlight  photograph 
to  send  to  her,  Old  Locality  told  us  of  an 
offer  of  a  generous  friend  to  give  us  accom¬ 
modations  for  our  May  meeting  so  that  it 
could  be  on  the  Dunes.  Hilariously  adopted 
and  the  Saturday  set.  Adjourned.  Ho 
Grammateus. 


“  A  LETTER  picked  up  at  a  sale  of  autographs,  one  of  the  last  Biot  wrote,  gives  a  finishing 
-E\.  touch  to  his  moral  portrait.  It  is  addressed  to  an  unknown  person  discouraged  with 
his  life. 

“‘Sir, — The  confidence  you  honor  me  with  touches  me.  But  I  am  not  a  physician  of 
souls.  However,  in  my  opinion,  you  could  not  do  better  than  seek  remedies  to  your  moral 
suffering  in  work,  religion,  and  charity.  A  useful  work  taken  up  with  energy,  and  persevered 
in,  will  revive  by  occupation  the  forces  of  your  mind.  Religious  feelings  will  console  you  by 
inspiring  you  with  patience.  Charity  manifested  to  others  will  soften  your  sorrows  and 
teach  you  that  you  are  not  alone  to  suffer  in  this  life.  Look  around  you,  and  you  will  see 
afflicted  ones  more  to  be  pitied  than  yourself.  Try  to  ease  their  sufferings;  the  good  you 
will  do  to  them  will  fall  back  upon  yourself  and  will  show  you  that  a  life  which  can  thus  be 
employed  is  not  a  burden  which  cannot,  which  must  not  be  borne.’” 

RADOT,  Life  of  Pasteur. 


Using  Literary  Models  in  School  Composition 

KATHERINE  MORSE 


Miss  MorsCi  who  in  the  Wadleigh  High  School, 
again  to  the  Review  with  the 

Twice  a  year  enthusiastic  groups  of 
young  people  enter  our  higher  schools 
and  colleges;  they  are  usually  amiable 
and  interesting;  all  are  exuberant  with  the 
zest  of  life,  and  full  of  opinions  about  it, 
useful  and  otherwise.  They  can  readily 
give  a  terse  and  comprehensive  answer  to 
any  practical  question  touching  their  wel¬ 
fare;  they  know  their  world.  Yet,  a  smoke¬ 
screen  shuts  down  on  these  young  enthusi¬ 
asts  during  the  early  Composition  periods, 
blurring  and  blotting  the  clear-cut  opinions 
so  freely  expressed  in  the  corridors  just  before 
entering  the  classroom.  The  ideas  refuse 
to  flow  from  fountain  pens  as  they  do  so 
trippingly  from  the  tongue,  and  the  resulting 
compositions  are  often  inhibited,  tottering, 
misshapen  things  that  need  heroic  treatment 
by  way  of  diagnosis,  surgical  operation,  and 
constructive  therapeutics,  in  order  to  de¬ 
serve  that  proud  title  the  Freshman  gives 
them  on  the  back  of  his  paper — “English 
Theme.” 

As  for  the  matter  of  these  early  products, 
except  when  it  deals  with  autobiography 
which  is  often  interesting,  it  is  apt  to  be 
either  artiflcial  and  sentimental  description, 
or  the  movie  “thriller”  type  of  narration; 
that  is  when  the  Freshman  is  left  to  deal 
with  a  topic  of  his  own  choosing  and  treat¬ 
ment.  Where  the  crisp  discussions  of  the 
corridors  deal  naturally  and  humorously 
with  subjects  vital  to  youth,  here  all  is  pale 
and  hackneyed.  As  for  the  manner: — 
tumble-down  paragraphs  and  trailing- 
rambler  variety  of  sentences  wandering  over 
the  rumpled  pages,  are  so  familiar  to  teachers 
of  Composition  that  space  would  be  wasted 
in  their  analysis.  Rather  to  the  considera- 
ation  of  one  remedy  applied  with  some  de- 


New  York,  practices  what  she  preaches,  comes 
narrative  of  her  experience. 

gree  of  success  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
to  Freshman  themes. 

A  topic  is  thrown  out  for  discussion,  per¬ 
haps  of  the  “thriller”  type:  “Two  fugitives 
are  escaping  from  the  scene  of  a  crime  of 
which  they  are  innocent,  but  circumstantial 
evidence  is  strongly  against  them.  They 
are  in  a  difficult  country,  the  going  is  slow, 
and  danger  of  capture  imminent.”  The 
assignment  is  to  write  in  class  the  details 
of  the  flight,  and  either  to  get  the  men  out 
of  their  predicament  in  some  ingenious  way 
or  make  their  capture  dramatic.  The  usual 
movie  plot  is  the  result  in  most  cases;  the 
vocabulary  poverty-stricken  and  trite;  the 
fugitives  either  jail-breakers  or  burglars 
pursued  through  city  streets  by  sturdy 
policemen.  No  humor  and  little  dialogue 
enter  into  the  narrative,  which  is  invariably 
told  in  the  third  person  and  the  past  tense. 

Several  of  the  attempts  are  read  aloud, 
and  one  of  the  best  is  written  on  the  black¬ 
board  or  thrown  upon  the  screen,  where  its 
gaunt  and  flickering  proportions  show  piti¬ 
fully  through  a  sparse  covering  of  out-worn 
adjectives.  A  surgical  operation  is  decided 
on  at  once;  adjectives  and  adverbs  are  ruth¬ 
lessly  lopped  off  (often  prime  favorites)  with 
some  protest  from  the  author;  spelling  is  re¬ 
vised;  periods  are  generously  shaken  around; 
nouns  are  occasionally  moved  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sentence  where  they  invaria¬ 
bly  stand  married  to  a  weak  verb,  with 
object  and  modifying  phrases  following  like 
meek  children;  comma-sentences  are  propped 
up  with  semi-colons,  and  “which”  clauses 
trimmed  oflF  into  single  words.  Finally  in 
their  stark  nakedness  a  few  basic  facts  stand 
stripped  of  trite  ornament  and  obscuring 
constructions. 
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All  this  IS  at  first  discouraging,  so  we 
hasten  on  to  the  constructive  work.  Names 
and  personality  are  given  the  characters 
(they  are  usually  about  as  distinctive  as 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe);  vocabulary  is 
enriched;  fresh  and  vivid  verbs  substituted 
wherever  possible  for  the  anemic  adjective 
and  frailer  adverb;  “ands”  are  omitted  or 
changed  to  livelier  connectives;  if  possible,  a 
touch  of  humor  is  added,  though  humorous 
writing  from  Freshmen  (who  laugh  much  of 
the  time  outside  of  class)  is  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  But  it  begins  to 
creep  in  as  they  get  the  idea  that  theme¬ 
writing  is  not  a  criminal  punishment. 
Roget  and  Crabbe  and  Webster  are  consulted 
for  synonyms;  brows  are  mopped  in  the 
sweat  of  reconstruction  and  adornment  of 
the  poor  mangled  thing  on  the  board.  At 
length,  a  little  stiff  to  be  sure,  the  best  class 
effort  stands  complete — a  poor  thing  per¬ 
haps  but  our  own.  Now  the  theme  is  ready 
to  leave  the  hospital,  mingle  with  others  of 
its  kind,  and  taste  delight  of  battle  with  its 
peers. 

So  far  this  procedure  may  seem  lacking  in 
that  spontaneity  which  is  the  secret  and 
charm  of  all  creative  work.  It  is,  indeed, 
but  a  drill  lesson  in  correction  and  recon¬ 
struction,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  up 
common  faults  early  in  the  term,  and  suggest 
a  better  way  to  write,  by  the  examination 
of  models  on  similar  topics.  Spontaneous 
themes  are  the  subject  of  another  day’s 
lesson. 

“Let  us  see,”  now  says  the  teacher  with 
assumed  innocence,  “what  a  master  has 
done  with  your  topic”;  and  she  reads,  “The 
Flight  through  the  Heather,”  from  Steven¬ 
son’s  Kidnapped^  in  which  chapter  Alan 
Breck  and  David  Balfour  escape  from  the 
English  “red-coats.”  The  Freshmen  are 
at  first  astonished  at  the  trick  played  on 
them,  and  then  dismayed  at  the  great  gulf 
between  their  masterpiece  and  Stevenson’s. 
The  teacher  encourages:  “But  Stevenson 
did  not  write  with  finished  effectiveness  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  either.  Here  is 
a  trained  artist;  let  us  try  to  see  him  at 
work.”  So  Stevenson’s  vocabulary,  sentence 


structure  and  dialogue  are  examined  in 
contrast  to  ours. 

Our  theme:  Stevenson: 

1.  They  ran  for  their  very  i.  Alan  .  .  .  had  run 

lives.  and  climbed  with  a 

savage,  silent  frenzy 
of  hurry. 

2.  “If  you  don’t  bestir  2.  Then  putting  his 

yourself,”  muttered  hands_  to  his  mouth 

Frank,  “you’ll  get  and  his  mouth  to  my 

the  chair.”  ear  he  shouted,  “  Hang 

or  drown!”  and  turn¬ 
ing  his  back  upon  me 
leaped  over  the  branch 
of  the  stream  and 
landed  safe. 

3.  John  was  almost  ex-  3.  I  bent  low  on  mv  knee 

hausted  but  made  and  flung  myself  forth 

one  final  effort  to  es-  with  that  kind  of  an- 

cape  his  approach-  get  of  despair  that  has 

ing  pursuers.  sometimes  stood  me  in 

stead  of  courage. 

We  agree  that  Stevenson’s  vocabulary 
offers  a  refreshing  variety,  that  his  verbs 
are  vivid,  his  nouns  concrete;  especially  such 
ones  as  “He  clapped  flat  down;  Scouted  all 
round  the  compass;  The  smoke  of  a  house; 
A  horrid  thundering;  Sliddtring  back  into 
the  lynn.” 

We  try  again  another  day  after  a  warning 
has  been  given  to  find  many  expressions  that 
apply  to  winter  sports.  Skating  is  the 
favorite  among  our  students,  so  we  work  up 
a  description  this  time — a  much  harder  task 
than  romantic  narrative.  A  sample  para¬ 
graph  is  again  thrown  on  the  screen  and 
worked  over  on  the  board,  sentence-structure 
improved,  vocabulary  freshened,  periods 
shaken  over  the  rambling  clauses,  sense- 
impressions  emphasized.  Then  we  read  a 
little  word-pastel  by  Christopher  Morley, 
describing  a  lonely  skater  on  a  sheltered  pond, 
and  a  bit  of  Wordsworth’s  Prelude  where 

all  shod  with  steel 

We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  .  .  .  with  the  din 
Smitten  the  precipices  rang  aloud; 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  ice  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron. 

The  Freshmen’s  appreciation  comes  more 
spontaneously  this  time;  they  are  interested 
to  see  “how  the  wheels  go  round.”  One 
girl,  after  exclaiming  with  joy  over  Mr. 
Morley’s  word-picture  says,  “Let  us  try 
that  again;  I  know  lots  of  things  I  could 
write  now  about  skating.”  .  .  . 
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The  topics  following  have  been  also  used 
after  the  method  outlined  above,  and  many 
others  will  readily  suggest  themselves: 

A  champion  who  has  never  been  beaten 
finally  goes  down  before  an  obscure  youth. 
(Model:  David  and  Goliath,  from  the  King 
Jamei  Venion.) 

“Hot  Weather.”  (Model:  Hamlin  Gar¬ 
land’s  description  of  a  hot  day  in  Illinois, 
from  Main  Traveled  Roads.) 

“Blue.”  (Model:  Maeterlinck’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  hall  of  the  future,  from  The 
Bluebird.) 

“A  Schoolroom.”  (Model:  Barrie’s  de¬ 
scription  of  “the  dovecote,”  from  Senti¬ 
mental  Tommy.) 

This  plan  of  presenting  the  model  last  for 
comparison  and  self-criticism,  is  not  success¬ 
fully  used  more  than  three  times  in  succes¬ 
sion,  for  the  students  soon  learn  the  game 
and  are  not  surprised  when  the  masterpiece 
is  produced  like  the  rabbit  at  the  end  of  the 
trick;  but  it  affords  two  or  three  good  drills 
in  constructive  criticism;  for,  as  one  student 
observed,  we  never  appreciate  a  good  thing 
until  we  try  to  do  something  like  it  ourselves. 

By  way  of  final  effort  in  this  type  of  lesson 
someone  suggests  that  we  now  try  our 
quickened  interest  on  a  subject  of  pure 
beauty.  Parenthetically  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  teacher  writes  with  the  class  on  most 
of  the  topics,  and  frequently  all  the  themes 
are  cast  nameless  into  a  hat,  the  teacher’s 
effort  being  then  read  and  discussed  with  the 
others — much  frank  criticism  thereby  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  critic  and  amusement  to  the 
class. 

Girls  usually  choose  moonlight  nights  on 
the  water  to  express  rapturous  emotions, 
with  resulting  expressions  like,  “All  Nature 
lay  sleeping,”  and,  “The  boat  sped  lightly 
over  the  rippling  waves.”  Before  discussing 
such  literary  offenses  the  teacher  reads  with 
seriousness  a  paragraph  composed  of  such 
stock  expressions  gathered  together  in  the 
course  of  a  long  career,  and  asks  for  a  vote 
as  to  its  merit.  Almost  with  one  accord  the 
unsuspecting  Freshmen  heartily  approve  of 
it;  the  good  old  favorites  are  all  there!  This 
exercise  always  affords  much  amusement  for 


the  discriminating,  and  chagrin  for  the 
others  over  their  awakening  to  the  hack¬ 
neyed  and  obvious  and  the  casting  into  outer 
darkness  of  many  a  cherished  “bromidiom.” 

After  they  are  somewhat  resigned  to  their 
losses,  the  teacher  suggests  an  aesthetic 
topic  like  “A  Forest  at  Night”;  others  offer 
“A  Starry  Night ’’and  “A  Moonlight  Night,” 
since  the  night  is  so  evidently  a  favorite. 
Considerable  time  is  given  to  vocabulary 
and  figures  of  speech,  as  well  as  to  the  stock 
expressions  we  have  declared  anathema. 
Then  in  class  the  descriptions  are  written, 
some  perhaps  in  verse;  the  best  are  voted  on 
as  before,  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  im¬ 
provements  suggested.  By  this  time  every¬ 
one  knows  that  a  model  is  forthcoming,  and 
the  interest  is  awake  when  the  teacher  reads 
the  following  lines  from  Keats’  Hyperion: 

As  when  upon  a  tranced  summer  night, 

Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods, 

Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars 

Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir — etc. 

The  passage  is  new  to  the  class,  and  their 
ecstatic  delight  over  its  beauty  is  in  itself 
a  satisfactory  result  of  the  comparison.  This 
selection  is  not  dissected,  but  the  impression 
of  a  thing  of  beauty  is  allowed  to  remain 
without  analysis. 

Criticism  may  be  justly  made  that  great 
literary  models  are  so  far  beyond  Freshman 
ability  as  to  be  discouraging.  They  are  so, 
if  offered  for  imitation  at  the  beginning  of  a 
lesson;  but  they  raise  the  standard  high  at 
the  outset  of  the  term,  instead  of  letting  it 
trail  in  the  dust  for  weeks  while  striving  for 
the  valued  “spontaneity” — if  spontaneity 
can  be  striven  for.  Moreover,  the  contrast 
offered  between  the  best  class  work  and  a 
masterpiece  does  awaken  a  good  deal  of 
dormant  appreciation  and  ability;  it  illus¬ 
trates  details  of  technique  better  than  hours 
of  instruction  on  what  to  include  and  what 
to  avoid,  particularly  if  the  discussion  of 
both  student  theme  and  model  be  carried  on 
vivaciously,  visually,  and  with  definite 
organization,  and  if  the  critical  study  be 
followed  by  spontaneous  composition  of  a 
personal  nature  and  on  a  different  topic... 
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Miss  Ferguson  here  presents  the  supplement  to  her  preceding  article.  There  is  no  wild  and  glad 
guessing  here  as  in  the  good  old  days  of  “inspirational”  articles  on  education.  But  with  a  known 
trouble  to  repair^  with  more  or  less  authenticated  curative  means  availabUy  the  problem  is  at¬ 
tacked  and  the  solution  given. 


I.  PREVIEW  OF  THE  UNDERTAKING 

PROBATION  as  a  supposedly  reme¬ 
dial  measure  can  scarcely  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  new  movements  in 
education.  The  majority  of  educational 
institutions  either  have  some  definite  system 
of  probation  and  so  inform  the  prospective 
or  actual  student  by  means  of  the  college 
catalog,  or  treat  each  case  individually. 
Whichever  method  may  be  followed  by  the 
institution,  the  treatment  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  generally  been  the  same.  The 
students  have  automatically  acquired  proba¬ 
tion  by  failure  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
work  carried;  they  have  been  expected  to 
correct  their  deficiencies  unaided;  if  this 
has  been  done,  they  automatically  get  off 
probation;  if  this  is  not  done,  they  are  auto¬ 
matically  dropped  from  the  institution.  In 
most  large  colleges  and  universities  the 
method  of  dealing  with  such  students  has 
been  somewhat  stereotyped  and  mechanical; 
the  university  put  the  student  on  probation 
and  assumed  no  further  responsibility. 

Some  four  years  ago  Dr.  Luella  Pressey  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology  of  Ohio  State 
University,  actuated  by  the  belief  that  the 
problem  of  probation  is  more  complex  than 
had  been  heretofore  supposed,  organized  a 
class  to  which  probation  students  could  be 
sent  in  order  that  they  might  be  diagnosed 
and  rehabilitated.  Gradually  the  work  has 
been  expanded  and  the  methods  developed 
and  refined.  This  article  deals  with  the 
course  as  offered  in  the  winters  of  1926  and 
1927,  when  the  writer  assisted  in  the  work 


with  this  class.  Although  various  changes 
were  made  in  dealing  with  the  class  of  1927 
which  were  believed  to  be  conducive  to  an 
increased  efficiency  of  the  course,  these 
changes  were  not  fundamental  at  all,  but 
were  matters  of  refinement  of  methods  and 
adjustment  of  time  and  are  in  no  way  in¬ 
hibitory  to  considering  the  two  classes  as  a 
single  unit. 

II.  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  CLASSES 

The  classes  consisted  of  a  total  of  forty-six 
students,  mostly  from  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  All  but  seven  were  on  probation  and 
these  seven  were  below  the  standing  re¬ 
quired  of  students  at  the  end  of  their  third 
year.  Although  the  course  is  not  intended 
as  a  haven  for  students  whose  intelligence  is 
such  that  salvaging  is  practically  impossible, 
eight  of  these  students  are  included  in 
Group  V  of  the  University  Intelligence  Test. 
Others  were  so  low  in  intelligence  rating  that 
permanent  improvement  sufficient  for  con¬ 
tinued  success  in  the  University  is  decidedly 
improbable.  The  distribution  of  the  entire 
class  according  to  the  University  Intelligence 
Test  follows: 

No.  in 
class. 

Group  V  (which  includes  the  lowest  5%)  8 

Group  IV  (  “  “  next  higher  20  %)  20 

Group  III  (  “  “  middle  50  %  )  16 

Group  II  (  “  “  next  higher  20  %  )  l 

Group  I  (  “  “  highest  5  %  )  i 

Total  46 

While  the  percentile  rating  of  the  class 
was,  as  a  whole,  low,  yet  it  was,  for  the  most 
part,  not  impossibly  low.  At  least  those  in 
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Groups  I,  II,  and  III  would  be  able  to  meet 
the  necessary  requirements  for  satisfactory 
college  work;  some  of  those  from  Group  IV 
may  survive  for  graduation  and  it  has  not 
been  unknown  for  even  i  percentile  students 
to  be  graduated  from  the  University. 

The  next  step  is  to  examine  the  previous 
records  of  these  students  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  better  their  present  academic  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  record  given  is  that  of  the 
quarter  previous  to  the  one  in  which  they 
were  enrolled  in  the  “How  to  Study”  course. 
Physical  Education  is  excluded  as  a  non- 
academic  subject.  The  “point-hour-ratio” 
is  found  by  dividing  the  cumulated  hour 
points  by  the  cumulated  hours,  “A”  re¬ 
ceiving  4  points,  “  B  ”  3  points,  “  C ”  2  points, 
“D”  I  point  and  “E”  O  point. 

Marks.  ABODE  P.H.R. 

Hours  o  22  157  127  357  0,77 

Thus  it  appears  that  these  students  had 
failed  357  hours  of  college  work  during  the 
preceding  quarter,  or  an  average  of  almost 
eight  hours  each. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  data  thus  far  re¬ 
ceived,  that  these  students  were  somewhat 
below  the  average  of  university  freshmen  in 
intelligence  and  had  been  doing  work  far 
below  the  standard  required  either  for  grad¬ 
uation  — 1.8 —  or  for  entrance  into  work  of 
the  senior  year — 1.7.  It  is  very  evident  that 
without  remedial  treatment  elimination 
would  in  practically  all — if,  indeed,  not  all — 
cases  occur  at  the  end  of  nine  quarters,  if  not 
before.  The  question  was,  therefore,  as  to 
what  might  be  done  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  such  students. 

III.  NATURE  OF  THE  TREATMENT 

I.  Study  Schedule. — Each  student  made 
out  a  complete  study  schedule  which  indi¬ 
cated  the  hours  for  recitation  and  also  the 
hours  for  the  study  of  each  particular  sub¬ 
ject.  The  schedule  included  further  the 
time  to  be  spent  in  outside  activities  and 
recreation.  All  schedules  were  approved 
and  the  students  were  urged  to  follow  them 
as  closely  as  possible.  Frequent  checks 


were  made  to  ascertain  how  closely  the 
schedules  were  being  followed. 

2.  Interviews. — As  much  time  as  was 
deemed  necessary  was  devoted  to  interviews 
with  the  students  for  the  purpose  of  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  and  for  obtaining  a  case  his¬ 
tory  of  each.  To  expedite  the  obtaining  of 
the  case  history  and  also  to  insure  that  noth¬ 
ing  was  overlooked,  a  detailed  outline  was 
followed.  Since  results  with  previous  classes 
gave  evidence  that  the  students  had  not 
failed  because  they  worried  but  rather  had 
worried  because  they  failed,  little  effort  was 
made  to  get  at  some  deeply  hidden  emotional 
complex.  It  was  believed  that  in  the  small 
number  of  cases  in  which  such  emotional 
disturbance  was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  it 
would  be  revealed  during  the  close  contact 
of  the  quarter’s  work. 

3.  Tests. — Diagnostic  tests  were  given  to 
discover  any  special  weakness  in  the  “tool” 
subjects.  The  results  of  these  tests  were 
charted  and  posted  so  that  each  student 
could  see  his  standing  in  each  test.  His 
standing  in  the  various  tests  usually  became 
one  point  of  departure  for  individual  work 
with  the  student  during  the  quarter.  Prac¬ 
tice  materials  were  made  available  and  any 
student  below  the  norm  for  the  eighth 
grade  in  any  fundamental  skill  was  required 
to  devote  sufficient  time  in  practice  to  bring 
the  accomplishment  of  that  skill  up  to  the 
eighth  grade  norm.  These  fundamental 
skills  included  Arithmetic  (fundamental 
operations  with  integers  and  common  frac¬ 
tions  and  multiplication  and  division  of 
decimals);  Reading  (speed  and  comprehen¬ 
sion);  English  (capitalization,  punctuation, 
grammar  and  sentence  structure);  quality  of 
handwriting,  and  Spelling.  The  tests  used 
were  as  follows:  Monroe  Revised  Reading; 
Ayres  Spelling;  Pressey  Diagnostic  Tests  in 
Composition;  Monroe  Standardized  General 
Survey  in  Arithmetic;  Pressey-Richards 
Test  hi  American  History;  Bucklngham- 
Stevenson  Place  Geography  Test; 
Bucklngham-Stevenson  Geography  Tests — 
Information  and  Problems;  Ayres  Getty s~ 
burg  Handwriting;  Ruch-Popenoe  General 
Science  Test. 
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4.  The  Lecture  Hour. — ^There  were  eleven 
lectures — one  each  week.  The  main  sub¬ 
jects  dealt  with  were  efficient  methods  in 
reading,  methods  of  outlining  textbooks  and 
lectures,  efficiency  in  English  composition, 
organization  and  presentation  of  material 
in  answering  examination  questions  and 
mental  hygiene.  That  is,  the  lectures  pre¬ 
sented  such  material  as  the  interviews  and 
previous  investigations  regarding  efficiency 
in  college  work  suggested  would  be  of  value 
to  all  the  students  in  the  class.  The  “lec¬ 
ture”  was  also  the  time  when  the  readings 
were  assigned  and  discussed. 

5.  The  Laboratory  Period. — There  were 
two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  each  week. 
During  the  lecture  hour  the  students  were 
given  some  idea  of  the  experiment  to  be 
carried  on,  so  they  came  prepared  with  text¬ 
books,  notebooks  and  other  material.  All 
work  was  done  under  direction  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  get  an  objective  check 
on  the  different  methods  the  students  were 
using,  and  thus  come  to  an  intelligent  de¬ 
cision  as  to  the  method  that  was  found  to  be 
most  effective  for  them.  The  general  nature 
of  the  laboratory  experiments  is  indicated 
by  the  subjects  given  below: 

Getting  the  author’s  outline. 

Practice  in  eye-movements. 

Reviewing  for  examinations. 

Correction  of  errors  made. 

Making  a  rapid  initial  survey  of  a  chapter. 

Really  reading  a  chapter. 

Organizing  and  writing  a  topic. 

Forming  associations. 

Combining,  systematizing  and  re-outlining 
notes. 

Combining  notes  taken  from  various  texts 
on  the  same  subject  and  making  a  new 
outline. 

Analysis  of  problems. 

It  has  probably  been  noted  that  in  general 
the  laboratory  periods  carried  out  and  em¬ 
phasized  the  points  brought  out  in  the  lec¬ 
tures.  They  afforded  the  student  practice. 
Throughout  the  laboratory  periods  there 
was  stressed  the  necessity  for  independent 
and  creative  thinking. 


6.  Individual  Treatment. — ^The  type  of 
individual  work  that  affected  the  greatest 
number  of  students  was  concerned  with 
remedying  the  defects  of  elementary  school 
preparation.  This  has  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed  under  the  title  “Tests.”  Other  types 
of  treatment  were  entirely  individual  in  their 
application  and  included  complete  physical 
examination  by  an  expert  diagnostician  for 
two  students,  less  complete  examination  by 
a  general  practitioner  for  others,  examina¬ 
tion  of  eyes,  removal  from  physical  educa¬ 
tion  classes  in  order  to  obtain  time  for  much 
needed  rest  for  others  and  the  dropping  of 
outside  work  by  still  others. 


IV.  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  COURSE 


I.  Tests. — At  the  end  of  the  quarter  tests 
were  again  given  in  the  fundamentals — 
Arithmetic,  Grammar  and  Reading.  Since, 
in  the  initial  Spelling  test  practically  all  the 
students  tested  above  the  eighth  grade,  no 
time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  spelling 
nor  was  any  final  test  given.  The  hand¬ 
writing  was  checked  throughout  the  quarter 
by  means  of  the  written  work.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  will  show  the  results  of  the  two  sets 
of  tests.  Under  each  subject  the  first 
column  shows  the  situation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  quarter  and  the  second  column  the 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  second  set  of  tests. 


Grades 


8  or  above 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 


Read. 

speed. 

21-42 
8-  2 


6-  7 

6-  I  18-  7 

7- 1  7-3 
4  M 

3-  I 


TT  j  Capi-  Pune- 
,  •  .  Hand.  .  ■<  .  tence 

ITril.  Struc- 

,wn.  twn. 

1-28  17-41  28-45  34-38  32-44 


7-  4 

3 

7-  I 

4 

I 

7 


9 

7-  I 

I 

I 


6-  5  10-  I 
5-2  3-1 


As  can  be  readily  seen,  the  results  were 
less  satisfactory  in  arithmetic  than  in  any 
other  subject;  yet  when  it  is  realized  how 
extremely  low  were  the  scores  in  the  initial 
test,  the  improvement  is  marked.  The 
average  is  raised  from  grade  5.3  for  the  initial 
test  to  grade  7.2  for  the  final  test. 

2.  Marks. — At  the  present  time  the  only 
possible  way  of  judging  the  benefit  derived 
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from  such  a  course  is  to  find  out  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  do  better  work  in  college  as 
a  result  of  having  taken  the  course.  At  the 
close  of  the  quarter  all  the  marks  made  by 
these  students  were  obtained,  marks  in 
physical  education  and  military  science  being 
excluded  as  non-academic.  These  grades 
are  presented  below,  together  with  those  in 
the  preceding  quarter,  to  show  any  change 
in  standing. 

Marks.  A  B  C  D  E  Total  Points  P.H.R. 
Autumn  Qr* 

Hrs .  o  22  157  129  357  665  509  0.77 

Winter  Qr. 

Hrs.  46  114  227  135  99  621  1115  1.80 


In  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  the 
increase  in  standing  being  too  largely  due  to 
the  natural  leniency  in  grading  in  a  class  in 
which  “poor”  students  were  competing  only 
with  each  other,  the  point-hour-ratio  was 
again  calculated  with  the  marks  in  this 
course  omitted,  with  the  result  that  the 
point-hour-ratio  was  decreased  five  per  cent, 
a  figure  relatively  negligible  compared  with 
the  total  gain  from  autumn  to  winter. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  winter 
about  one  fifth  of  the  work  taken  by  these 
students  was  a  repetition  of  courses  previ¬ 
ously  failed.  The  usual  probation  system 
assumes  that  in  going  over  a  course  a  second 
time  a  good  mark  may  be  obtained.  In¬ 
stead,  when  the  repeated  work  is  taken  out 
of  the  above  figures,  the  point-hour-ratio 
rises.  It  thus  appears  that  a  student  is  more 
likely  to  fail  a  course  if  he  has  already  failed 
it  once  than  if  he  had  never  taken  it  before. 
In  fact,  60  per  cent,  of  the  hours  of  E  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  winter  quarter  were  on 
repeated  work. 

The  conclusion  that  the  marked  gain  of 
the  experimental  group  was  due  to  the  course 
in  “How  to  Study”  and  not  to  leniency  in 
grading  in  the  course  or  to  high  grades  re¬ 
ceived  in  repeated  courses,  is  confirmed  by 
the  record  made  by  the  two  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  later  quarters.  The  following  table 
shows  the  important  facts: 

1st  Qr.  after  prob.  2nd  Qr.  after  prob. 
igiO-igi?  classes.  1926  class.* 

Experimental.  Control.  Experimental  Control 

Still  in  col- 


lege 

6S% 

45% 

49% 

16% 

23% 

On  prob. 

9% 

26% 

13% 

Not  on 

prob. 

S6% 

19% 

36% 

7% 

Graduated. 

6% 

3% 

Out. 

35% 

55% 

45% 

74% 

Under 

rules. 

15% 

36% 

16% 

52% 

Other 

reasons 

20% 

19% 

29% 

22% 

Av.  pt-hr- 

ratio.  I 

.80 

1-43 

1.93 

1.39 

It  will  1 

be  noted 

[  that  the 

record  for  the 

:  ex- 

perimental  group  is  consistently  better  than 
that  for  the  control  group.  In  every  point 

*Since  but  one  quarter  has  elapsed  since  the  1927  class  took  the 
course  in  “How  to  Study"  it  is  possible  to  consider  only  the  1926 
class  in  the  second  part  of  the  table. 


The  average  load  was  carried  by  practi¬ 
cally  all  students,  so  that  the  difference  in 
standing  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  lighter 
load.  The  point-hour-ratio  for  the  second 
quarter  for  the  class  is  i.8,  which  is  the 
standard  required  for  graduation,  in  place  of 
being  below  a  D  average  as  in  the  preceding 
quarter. 

The  figures  surely  suggest  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  definitely  helped  by  the  course. 
It  might  be  argued,  however,  that  the  gains 
were  due,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  being  on  pro¬ 
bation.  To  check  on  this  factor  the  class 
was  compared  with  a  control  group  of  proba¬ 
tion  students  from  the  previous  year,  who 
had  not  received  remedial  treatment,  and 
whose  intelligence  rating  was  the  same  as 
that  for  the  probation  students  who  took 
the  course.  Thus,  each  student  was  paired 
with  a  probation  student  from  the  year  be¬ 
fore — or  if  the  student  was  not  on  probation, 
he  was  paired  with  a  student  who  was  also 
below  the  point-hour-ratio,  though  not  actu¬ 
ally  on  probation  at  the  time.  1  he  standing 
of  this  control  group  for  the  quarter  pre¬ 
ceding  their  probation  and  for  their  proba¬ 
tion  quarter  was  as  follows: 

Marks.  ABC  D  E  Total  Points  P.H.R. 
Autumn  Qr. 

Hrs.  3  12  105  9°  242  452  348  .77 

Winter  Qr. 

Hrs.  3  15  113  118  13s  384  401  1.04 

The  control  group  gained  only  .27  over 
the  standing  of  the  previous  quarter  while 
the  “How  to  Study”  group  gained  1.03  over 
their  previous  standing. 
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the  control  group  stands  lower  one  quarter 
after  probation  than  the  experimental  group 
two  quarters  after  probation.  It  is  rather 
significant  that  whereas  the  point-hour-ratio 
for  the  control  group  is  becoming  constantly 
lower,  that  for  the  experimental  group  is  be¬ 
coming  constantly  higher. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of 
the  experimental  and  control  groups  for  four 
quarters  (one  preceding  probation,  the  pro¬ 
bation  quarter,  and  the  two  quarters  follow¬ 
ing  probation.) 

Av.  point-hour-ratio. 

Experimental.  Control. 


Autumn  (1926-1927  Gasses)  .77  ,77 

Winter  “  “  (prob.)  1.79  1.04 

Spring  «  «  I  77  I  43 

Autumn  (1926  class  only)  1.93  1. 39 


The  much  greater  elimination  in  the  con¬ 
trol  group  as  compared  with  the  other  would 
tend  to  raise  the  point-hour-ratio  of  its  sur¬ 
vivors  higher  than  it  would  be  had  the  same 
elimination  taken  place  in  both  groups. 
The  difference  in  standing  is  thus  probably 
even  greater  than  indicated. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  experimental 
group  in  the  second  quarter  after  taking  the 
course  has  a  higher  point-hour-ratio  than 


it  had  in  the  quarter  when  taking  the  course. 
This  time  no  allowance  need  be  made  for 
leniency  in  grading.  This  ratio  is  0.13 
higher  than  that  required  for  graduation,  is 
slightly  higher  than  that  for  the  university 
population  at  large  and  is  0.50  or  35% 
higher  than  the  control  group  has  ever  aver¬ 
aged.  The  outstanding  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  “How  to  Study”  course  is  continu¬ 
ing,  beyond  the  time  it  was  given,  to  help 
these  students. 

SUMMARY 

1.  The  group  consisted  of  forty-six  stu¬ 
dents,  all  but  six  of  whom  were  on  probation. 

2.  The  group  was  given  a  course  in  “How 
to  Study”  which  included  (a)  personal  in¬ 
terviews,  (b)  lectures  on  methods  of  work, 
(c)  laboratory  periods  for  study  under 
guidance  and  (d)  individual  aid. 

3.  Comparison  with  a  control  group  shows 
this  group  markedly  improved  as  a  result  of 
this  treatment.  The  improvement  has  con¬ 
tinued  beyond  the  period  in  which  the  course 
was  given. 

4.  With  these  particular  probation  stu¬ 
dents  the  chief  factor  contributing  to  proba¬ 
tion  was  lack  of  motivation. 


“TT  has  been  sometimes  asked,  whether  it  is  better  to  be  loved  than  feared;  to  which  I 
A  answer,  that  one  should  wish  to  be  both.  But  as  that  is  a  hard  matter  to  accomplish, 
I  think,  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  selection,  that  it  is  safer  to  be  feared  than  be  loved.  For 
it  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  mankind  in  general,  that  they  are  ungrateful,  fickle,  timid,  dis¬ 
sembling,  and  self-interested;  so  long  as  you  can  serve  them,  they  are  entirely  devoted  to 
you;  their  wealth,  their  blood,  their  lives,  and  even  their  offspring  are  at  your  disposal,  when 
you  have  no  occasion  for  them;  but  in  the  day  of  need,  they  turn  their  back  upon  you.” 

MACHIAVELLI. 


The  Status  of  German  Study  in  America 

EDWARD  C.  GARCIA 

The  war  hysteria  still  fosters  among  us  a  dislike  of  German  language  and  literature.  How 
much?  What  could  properly  be  done  about  it?  Mr.  Garcia,  who  is  chairman  of  the  division  of 
Modern  Languages  of  the  Oregon  State  Teachers  Association,  will  clarify  your  ideas  on  this. 


During  the  intervening  ten  years, 
since  the  study  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  was  discontinued  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  of  the  United  States,  the  German- 
speaking  people  of  this  country  have  been 
humbly  submissive  to  the  prevailing  reign 
of  intolerance.  Schooled  in  receiving  the 
dictates  of  dominant  racial  groups  other  than 
German,  their  descendants  in  America  have 
abandoned  the  cultural  movement  for  fear 
that  their  motives  might  be  misinterpreted. 
That  this  cautious  behavior  on  their  part 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  great  body 
of  American  people  is  evident  from  the  grow¬ 
ing  confidence  and  trust  now  placed  upon 
them.  The  people  of  America  have  ceased 
to  suspect  the  Germans,  whether  in  Europe 
or  in  America,  of  motives  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  all  races.  Once  more  we  are 
taking  up  the  old  ties  of  friendship  and  co¬ 
operation,  which  for  so  long  bound  the  new 
and  old  worlds  together.  We  now  extend 
the  open  hand  of  friendship  to  the  war-ridden 
countries  of  Europe,  offering  encouragement 
to  all  enterprises  of  human  advancement. 
Such  international  leaders  as  Dr.  G.  Sher¬ 
wood  Eddy,  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
J.  Stitt  Wilson,  of  Berkeley,  California, 
Rabbi  Joseph  S.  Kornfield,  Ambassador  to 
Persia  during  the  Harding  administration 
and  their  associates  in  the  study  of  world¬ 
wide  problems  are  at  this  moment  conduct¬ 
ing  a  party  of  American  educators,  ministers, 
social  workers,  editors  and  authors  through 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to 
international  understanding  and  good  will. 
Quoting  from  a  letter  received  from  one  of 
the  members  of  this  party,  “I  think  that  the 


chief  impression  I  shall  carry  away  from 
Berlin  and  Germany  is  that  of  a  most  re¬ 
markably  courageous  people  who  have 
tackled  a  well-nigh  hopeless  situation  and 
come  so  far  through  toward  conquering  it 
as  to  put  before  the  world,  at  least,  the  front 
of  an  active,  vigorous,  progressive,  prosper¬ 
ous  people.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  period  of  inflation  nearly  wiped  out  the 
whole  middle  class  and  left  them  and  their 
children  struggling  in  bitter  poverty  to  retain 
those  elements  of  culture,  refinement,  and 
high  and  beautiful  life  which  are  dear  to  all 
such  people  everywhere.” 

If  the  leaders  of  world  thought  and  enter¬ 
prise  have  ceased  to  suspect  the  German 
people  of  ulterior  motives;  if  activities  of 
trade  and  invention  are  being  renewed  with 
former  enterprise;  how,  then,  can  we  account 
for  the  comparatively  small  interest  that  is 
being  manifested  in  this  country  for  the 
German  language  and  its  literature.?  One 
who  studies  this  question  is  inclined  toward 
the  conclusion  that  this  apparent  disinterest 
in  Germanic  Culture  is  another  reflection  of 
the  supermen  caution  under  which  these 
people  labor.  Indeed,  I  would  not  urge  that 
the  descendants  of  Germany  in  this  country 
wage  a  nation  wide  propaganda  in  favor  of 
restoring  the  study  of  German  culture  to  the 
degree  that  it  enjoyed  before  the  war.  The 
remarkable  hold  that  the  language  exercised 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  America  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  a  half  century  of 
vigorous  mental  and  material  endeavor. 
The  German  power,  thought  and  language 
was  paramount.  The  world  studied  its 
language  to  learn  the  secrets  of  its  science 
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and  invention,  to  sound  the  depths  of  its 
philosophy  and  literature.  There  was  an 
immediate  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  German,  which  no  scholar  in  this 
country  could  ignore  if  he  wished  to  keep 
abreast  of  his  profession.  But,  will  you  tell 
me  that  to-day  the  people  of  this  country 
have  dropped  the  study  of  German  because 
the  mothercountry  has  abandoned  its  leader¬ 
ship  in  science,  philosophy  and  literature? 
I,  for  one,  cannot  believe  that  true  German 
culture  has  collapsed  in  so  short  a  period  of 
time.  If  we  should  discount  any  over¬ 
valuation  of  the  language  due  to  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  we  would  still  have  left  in  the 
body  of  German  culture  more  than  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  a  keen  interest  in  the 
study.  Modern  Germany  is  no  longer  a  mili¬ 
tary  power.  It  is  true  that  she  is  aggressive 
in  finding  a  market  for  her  products  and  that 
these  are  again  meeting  with  favor  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Yet  the  Fatherland  is  not 
waving  the  flag  of  Imperialism,  and  singing 
the  old  songs  of  naval  supremacy.  Instead, 
it  is  going  about  peacefully  constructing  a 
genuine  foundation  of  common  friendship 
and  commercial  development.  The  old  days 
of  propaganda  are  over.  New  Germany  is 
evidently  bent  on  facing  its  problems 
squarely,  and  allowing  its  position  to  be 
judged  by  actual  accomplishments. 

For  this  reason  I  would  infer  that  any 
movement  to  restore  the  study  of  German 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  is  not 
going  to  come  from  a  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  German  people.  If  the 
people  of  America  wish  to  enjoy  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  German  literature  or  share  the  future 
triumphs  of  German  science,  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  must  reappraise  the  present 
value  of  this  study,  setting  forth  in  their 
curricula  the  actual  benefits  to  be  derived. 
We  can  no  longer  rely  upon  the  German 
descendants  in  this  country  to  force  the 
cultural  value  of  their  mother  tongue  upon 
us.  The  stigma  of  war-time  propaganda  is 
too  recent.  Any  sudden  initiative  which 
they  should  undertake  either  as  a  society  or 
a  community  might  still  be  regarded  in  the 
spirit  of  propaganda.  And  yet  the  schools 


of  the  country  are  marking  time  until  “there 
is  prospect  of  a  continued  demand  for  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  number 
of  students.”  This  quotation  from  a  letter 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  Oregon,  Mr.  C.  A.  Howard,  illustrates 
in  some  degree,  the  position  of  German  study 
in  the  country  at  large.  How  will  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  German  ever  emerge  from  such  a 
sorry  plight?  Neither  the  German  descen¬ 
dants  nor  the  school  authorities  are  in  a 
position  to  advocate  the  study  of  this 
worthy  language.  Who  may? 

In  direct  answer  to  this  question,  I  shall 
call  the  attention  of  the  American  Public  to 
an  organization  called  the  Modern  Foreign 
Language  Study,  which  was  created  a  few 
years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
with  headquarters  at  516  West  Ii6th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Financed  by  a  fund  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the 
Modern  Foreign  Language  Study  has  just 
completed  a  three  year  investigation  of  the 
study  of  these  languages  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  results  of  this  study  are 
now  being  published  and  volumes  will  soon 
be  available  describing  in  actual  figures  the 
conditions  under  which  Americans  are  study¬ 
ing  the  languages  of  Europe.  In  an  effort 
to  make  this  investigation  nation  wide  and 
thoroughly  representative,  every  modern 
foreign  language  teacher  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  has  been  enlisted  to  report  local 
conditions  of  study  as  well  as  cooperate  in 
working  out  methods  to  improve  present 
teaching  practices.  Included  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Direction  and  Control  are  some 
of  the  foremost  linguists  in  the  country, 
among  them  figuring  such  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  scholars  as  R.  H.  Fife,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  chairman;  C.  H.  Handschin,  of 
Miami  University;  A.  R.  Hohlfeld,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin;  W.  R.  Price,  N.  Y.  State 
Dept,  of  Education;  and  Marian  P.  Whit¬ 
ney,  Vassar  College.  Professor  Charles  M. 
Purln,  head  of  the  new  German  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is 
now  serving  the  Study  as  one  of  the  three 
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Special  Investigators.  Of  the  eight  Re¬ 
gional  Chairmen,  three  are  German  pro¬ 
fessors:  E.  O.  Eckelman,  University  of 
Washington;  B.  Q.  Morgan,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  and  Geo.  W.  H.  Shield,  present 
\  supervisor  of  Modern  Languages  of  Los 
I  Angeles.  In  the  committee  for  the  North¬ 
west,  unselfishly  working  for  the  good  of  all 
the  languages  are  Margaret  Fehr,  of  North 
I  Central  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Wm. 

'  R.  Frerichs,  Linfield  College,  McMinnville, 
Oregon;  and  O.  Carl  Gebert,  one  time  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  One  third  of  the 
membership  of  these  committees  is  composed 
of  German  teachers,  who  have  drawn  upon 
I  their  experience  of  a  lifetime  in  order  to 
i  improve  the  modern  foreign  language  teach¬ 
ing  field — a  field  that  is  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  Spanish  and  French  teachers! 

!  Here  you  have  a  truly  scientific  interest  in 
educational  advancement.  The  unselfish 
eflPort  that  these  German  professors  have 
put  forth  to  create  among  the  teachers  of 
European  languages  a  better  professional 
spirit  cannot  help  but  awaken  a  sense  of 
appreciation  for  their  wonderful,  whole¬ 
hearted  interest  in  the  study  of  languages  as 
a  whole.  If  only  out  of  a  feeling  of  grati¬ 
tude,  the  teachers  of  French  and  Spanish  in 
!  this  country  should  gracefully  reciprocate  by 
helping  to  restore  the  standing  of  German  in 
■  the  schools  of  the  country. 

‘  As  teachers  of  the  Romance  Languages, 
we  need  not  fear  that  the  resumption  of  the 
study  of  German  will  upset  the  favorable 
position  of  the  Romance  Languages  now  stud¬ 
ied  in  our  schools.  According  to  the  figures 
j  obtained  by  the  Classical  Investigation^  in 
1923-1924  there  were  926,000  Americans 
studying  modern  foreign  languages.  Of  this 
number,  40,000  were  studying  German,  or 
I  4.4  per  cent,  (an  increase  of  .6  per  cent,  in 
two  years).  Compare  with  this  the  figures 
just  received  from  the  Modern  Language 
Study,  showing  a  total  of  32,870  pupils  tak¬ 
ing  German  in  Public  Secondary  schools 
during  1926-1927.  The  study  of  German 
has  gained  only  4,870  pupils  in  these  schools 

^  C/a/jtVfl/  Investigation:  Part  One,  General  Report.  Appcn- 

;  flix  A.  Table  1.  Princeton  University  Press,  1924* 


during  the  last  three  years.  At  the  present 
rate  of  increase  it  will  take  many  years  be¬ 
fore  the  language  regains  the  460,000  stu¬ 
dents  lost  between  1914-1921.  The  restora¬ 
tion  of  German  in  this  country  is  going  to 
proceed  gradually  so  that  the  teachers  of 
other  modern  foreign  languages  can  well 
afford  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  offering  en¬ 
couragement  and  good  will  to  those  students 
who  would  prefer  to  take  up  the  study  of 
German  if  opportunity  were  afforded. 

The  above  figures  compiled  by  two  re¬ 
cently  organized  educational  bodies  for  the 
investigation  of  foreign  language  study  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  prove  that 
the  American  people  are  satisfied  that  the 
study  of  these  languages  is  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  their  children.  To-day  there  are 
almost  two  million  pupils  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  public  and  private  secondary 
schools  of  the  country.  One  half  of  this 
number  is  enrolled  in  Latin,  in  spite  of  the 
impression  that  this  language  was  on  the 
down  grade.  The  popular  vote  is  that  Lat¬ 
in,  is  still  a  determining  factor  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  people.  With  equal  discrimina¬ 
tion  our  patrons  of  public  education  in 
1923-1924  supported  the  study  of  French 
with  540,000  and  Spanish  with  330,000  pu¬ 
pils.  That  there  is  sufficient  cultural  and 
commercial  value  in  these  two  languages  to 
justify  these  figures  stands  without  question. 
The  point  is  that  the  American  public  is 
keenly  appreciative  of  the  advantages  of  all 
language  study,  and  that  each  student  spe¬ 
cializes  upon  one  language  because  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  will  bring  him  in  closer  contact 
with  the  nationality  in  whose  culture  he  is 
most  interested. 

Still,  with  only  32,870  German  pupils  of 
a  total  school  enrolment  of  2,430,670  it 
would  seem  that  the  public  at  large  is  not 
exercising  the  same  discretion  with  regard 
to  German  that  it  is  with  the  other  lan¬ 
guages.  To-day  there  are  only  three  regions 
where  more  than  five  thousand  students  of 
German  are  to  be  found — in  New  England, 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  the  North 
Central  States,  including  Wisconsin.  Of  the 
remaining  five  regions,  California  alone  has 
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as  many  as  one  thousand  pupils.  In  all  the 
Northwest,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
Modern  Language  Study^  (1926)  there  were 
only  589  German  pupils,  in  the  South  261, 
and  the  Southwest,  215.  Where  are  all  the 
seekers  of  Ph.D.  degrees  who  thought  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  complete  their  studies  in  a  German 
University  in  order  to  gain  prestige  here.? 
Where  are  all  the  embryo  chemists,  medical 
scientists  and  laboratory  workers  who  had 
to  be  able  to  read  German  in  the  original  in 
order  to  further  their  insight  into  these  sub¬ 
jects?  Evidently  they  have  disappeared 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  German  Empire. 
Again,  where  are  the  millions  of  German 
descendants  in  America  who  fostered  the 
study  of  the  language?  In  Oregon  alone 
there  were  according  to  the  last  census 
13,740  people  of  German  origin,  5,^84  living 
in  the  city  of  Portland.  Besides  there  were 
74,531  persons  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  whose  mother  tongue  was  Ger¬ 
man.  In  twenty-seven  churches  of  this  city 
the  services  are  conducted  in  their  language. 
In  fact,  there  are  more  people  of  this  descent 
than  come  from  any  other  race.  Yet,  the 
German  language,  banished  from  the  school 
rooms  in  1914,  is  as  much  an  outcast  to-day 
as  it  was  during  the  war.  The  last  two 
German  teachers  of  the  schools  of  this  city 
have  ceased  to  function  during  the  past 
decade,  and  are  now  retired  upon  a  teacher’s 
retirement  pension.  At  Reed  College,  of 
Portland,  were  (Spring  1927)  fifty-five  Ger¬ 
man  students,  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
(including  Extension  and  correspondence 
students)  212,  at  the  Agriculture  College  and 


^ TOTAL 

GERMAN 

ENROLMENT  BY  REGIONS 

(as  organized  by  the  modern  language 
study) 

I 

5»338 

New  England 

II 

15,986 

Middle  States  and  Md. 

III 

261 

Southern 

IV 

8,742 

North  Central 

V 

638 

West  Central 

VI 

215 

Southwestern 

VII 

‘  589 

Northwestern 

VIII 

I,IOI 

California. 

at  Linfield  College  another  100,  totaling  367 
students  in  the  only  institutions  of  the  State  { 
where  the  language  is  taught.  Prospective  I 
German  students  in  Oregon  must  begin  the 
elementary  study  of  the  language  in  the 
University,  since  they  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  while  in  high  school.  | 
The  principal  of  my  high  school  told  me  that 
continued  inquiries  come  from  parents  wish¬ 
ing  their  children  to  take  up  the  study  of 
German.  To  the  little  town  of  Dallas  must 
go  the  credit  of  offering  the  first  course  in 
German  in  this  State  since  the  War.  The 
textbook  commission  has  selected  a  German 
Grammar  and  even  the  American  Legion  is 
in  favor  of  its  teaching.  Yet  all  these  in¬ 
fluences  and  manifestations  of  interest  in  the 
subject  are  leading  to  nowhere,  and  at  the 
present  rate  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  there 
will  be  no  classes  in  German  in  the  public 
schools  of  Portland  for  five  or  ten  years. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,^  the  enrolment 
figures  are  somewhat  more  encouraging  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  issued  by  the  German  f 
Department  of  the  University  of  Washing-  I 
ton.  In  the  high  schools  of  all  the  large  j 
cities  of  this  State  the  language  is  now  offered 
and  somewhere  near  one  thousand  pupils  are  s 

! 

-  -■  ■  -  I 

^GERMAN  ENROLMENT  IN  STATE  | 

OF  WASHINGTON  j 


No. 

No. 

Students 

City 

Ili^h 

in 

Schools 

German 

I. 

Seattle* 

8 

490 

2. 

Tacoma 

2 

120 

3- 

Spokane 

2 

170 

4* 

Bellingham 

2 

45 

5- 

Yakima,  5  other 

6. 

cities,  each 

I  totaling  136 

Total 

971 

•Tacoma  and  Spokane  have  been  reaching  German  for  four  yean. 
Seatcle  resumed  the  teaching  of  German  in  September,  1926.  At 
this  time  the  school  board  was  prevailed  upon  to  ask  the  I’rincipali 
of  the  various  high  schools  to  announce  to  their  respective  srhooll 
that  if  fifty  or  more  pupils  in  any  high  school  desired  German, 
classes  would  be  organized.  The  number  who  responded  to  this 
call  was  from  37  to  105  in  each  school  .  Two  high  schools  fell  below 
fifty  and  so  did  not  have  classes  in  German  in  1926,  but  had  them 
in  September  1927. 
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registered  in  these  classes.  The  situation 
is  what  it  should  be,  at  least.  There  is  pro¬ 
vision  for  those  of  German  parentage  to 
keep  alive  the  culture  of  the  race.  There  is 
opportunity  for  those  who  wish  to  major  in 
science,  philosophy,  medicine  and  chemistry 
to  begin  the  elementary  drill  at  a  more  im¬ 
pressionable  age.  And  for  those  who  wish 
to  enjoy  the  mere  literature  of  the  language 
there  is  equal  opportunity.  In  all  of  these 


respects  the  German  language  still  holds  a 
prominent  position.  It  is  not  as  important, 
probably,  as  was  popularly  supposed  before 
the  War,  but  certainly  the  subject  is  entitled 
to  a  relatively  higher  rank  than  that  which  we 
find  in  the  following  table,  which  is  the  esti¬ 
mated  enrolment  in  foreign  languages  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  continental  United 
States  in  1923-1924,  including  pupils  in  the 
7th  and  8th  grades  of  junior  high  schools. 


Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

Spanish 

lialiany 

Swedishy 

etc. 

Public 

815,000 

3,000 

465,000 

28,000 

305,000 

Private 

125,000 

8,000 

75,000 

12,000 

25,000 

5,000 

Latin  940,000.  Other  foreign  languages  926,000. 

GERMAN 

ENROLMENT  BY 

GRADES 

AND  YEARS  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

— 1926 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(II) 

(12) 

Total 

I.  84 

321 

8,055 

6,655 

3,873 

1,032 

20,020 

2. 

186 

3,626 

3,905 

2,565 

10,282 

3- 

15 

100 

1,171 

1,095 

2,381 

4- 

12 

32 

143 

187 

84 

321 

8,256 

10,393 

8,981 

4,835 

32,870 

Total  School  Enrolment 

i3,S8s/i4»367/i65,948/i 

52,459/106,972/83,009/536,339 

Returns  from  10,887  public  secondary  schools 

School  population,  2,430,670 

Another  thing,  also,  the  higher  educational  institutions  could  do  and  should  do. 
They  could  and  they  should  withhold  academic  recognition  from  college  and  university 
students  who  have  shown  no  interest  in  the  history  and  psychology  of  political  experience 
and  have  made  no  attempt  to  master  them.  The  presence  in  legislative  bodies,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  in  presidential  cabinets,  of  men  certified  as  educated  but  without  elementary 
political  knowledge,  is  neither  edifying  nor  reassuring.” 

FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS. 


Social  Studies  Failing  to  Hit  the  Mark 

EDWIN  J.  DAHL 

Over  and  again  tte  are  told  the  main  business  of  school  is  fitting  for  efficient  citizenship.  Mr. 


Dahl,  who  is  principal  of  the  Senior  High  School, 
teaching  of  the  social  studies. 

The  writer  has  recently  completed  a 
study  in  which  he  attempted  to  show 
that  there  is  overlapping  of  subject 
material  in  senior  high  school  social  science 
textbooks.^  In  order  to  strengthen  his  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  overlapping  as  he  found  it,  he 
brought  into  play  facts  and  figures  relating 
to  present  day  practices  among  senior  high 
school  social  science  teachers.  These  facts 
and  figures  were  arrived  at  after  tabulating 
answers  to  a  blank  of  inquiry  sent  out  to 
teachers  of  the  senior  high  school  social 
sciences  throughout  the  country. 

The  blank  of  inquiry  consisted  of  a  letter 
of  instructions  and  four  sections  of  mimeo¬ 
graphed  material,  one  section  for  each  of  the 
subjects  of  Civics,  Economics,  Sociology, 
and  Problems  of  Democracy,  each  section 
containing  three  pages.  All  sections  asked 
for  the  same  Information  and  were  identical, 
except  for  a  few  necessary  changes  of  wording 
to  make  the  section  fit  the  subject.  300 
blanks  dealing  with  Civics,  Economics,  and 
Sociology  were  sent  out,  and  80  usable  re¬ 
plies  were  returned.  200  blanks  dealing 
with  Problems  of  Democracy  were  sent  out 
and  35  usable  replies  were  received.  The 
number  of  returns  may  seem  few  to  the 
reader,  but  the  writer  feels  that  they  are 
large  enough  to  show  tendencies  and  to  allow 
for  conclusions,  for  any  larger  number  of 
returns  would  continue  to  repeat  the  nature 
of  the  replies  in  those  actually  returned,  and 
would  add  nothing  new  to  the  material  al¬ 
ready  discovered. 

The  first  question  asked  was,  “Is  the 

•Dahl,  Edwin  I.  An  Analyfit  of  Senior  Hi^k-School  Textbooks 
in  the  Social  Studies  Other  Than  History.  Master's  Thesis,  Bureau 
of  Research,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  1926. 


fVinona,  Minnesota,  has  been  looking  into  the 
He  finds  it  pitiably  weak. 

course  elective  or  constant?”  Table  No.  i 
shows  the  answer  to  this  question,  and  is  in 
Itself  explanatory,  in  that  it  shows  how  the 
various  courses  line  up  in  the  senior  high 
school  in  so  far  as  they  are  elective  or  con¬ 
stant.  Most  schools  require  students  to 
take  Civics,  but  the  other  courses  are  usually 
elective. 

The  next  question  aimed  to  discover  the 
amount  of  opportunity  that  senior  high 
school  students  have  of  taking  any  other 
social  science  than  the  one  regarding  which 
the  question  was  being  asked.  The  question 
was  stated  as  follows:  “How  many  (ap¬ 
proximately)  of  the  students  taking  this 
course  either  have  taken  or  will  take  any 
other  of  the  social  sciences?”  The  blank  of 
inquiry  listed  the  other  social  science  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  teachers  simply  had  to  fill  out 
a  tabular  form.  Tables  2,  3,  4,  and  5  list 
the  answers  received. 

Table  2  indicates  that  of  the  57  schools 
offering  Civics 

1.  There  are  30,  or  53%  where  there  is  op¬ 

portunity  to  take  Sociology. 

2.  There  are  10,  or  17%  where  there  is  op¬ 

portunity  to  take  Problems. 

3.  There  are  45,  or  79%  where  there  is 

opportunity  to  take  Economics. 

25  schools  offer  a  combination  of 
Sociology  and  Economics. 

5  schools  offer  a  combination  of  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Economics. 

5  schools  offer  a  combination  of  Soci¬ 
ology,  Economics,  and  Problems. 

Referring  back  to  Table  i  showing  the 
number  of  electives  and  constants  we  find: 
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PREVALENCE  OF  ELECTIVE  AND  CONSTANT  COURSES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Civics 

Economics 

Sociology 

Problems 

Total 

Elective 

12 

45 

44 

29 

121 

Constant 

39 

II 

17 

8 

86 

Table  2 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  WHERE  STUDENTS  TAKING  CIVICS  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TAKE 
ONE  OR  A  COMBINATION  OF  THE  OTHER  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Sociology 

Problems 

Economics 

Soc. 

Prob. 

Soc. 

Ec. 

Prob. 

Ec. 

Soc.  Ec. 
Prob. 

None 

Yes 

% 

Yes 

% 

Yes 

% 

30 

53 

10 

17 

45 

79 

0 

25 

5 

5 

12 

Table  3 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  WHERE  STUDENTS  TAKING  ECONOMICS  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
TAKE  ONE  OR  A  COMBINATION  OF  THE  OTHER  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Sociology 

Problems 

Civics 

Soc. 

Probs. 

Soc. 

Civics 

Prob. 

Civics 

Soc. 

Prob. 

Civics 

None 

Yes 

% 

Yes 

% 

Yes 

% 

34 

60 

12 

20 

43 

73 

0 

19 

2 

7 

3 

Of  the  30  where  Sociology  is  offered,  17 
must  take  it  as  a  constant. 

Of  the  10  where  Problems  is  offered,  8 
must  take  it  as  a  constant. 

Of  the  45  where  Economics  is  offered, 
II  must  take  it  as  a  constant. 
There  are  only  12  schools  where  there 
is  no  other  offering. 

Table  3  indicates  that  of  the  57  schools 
offering  Economics 

1.  There  are  34,  or  60%  where  there  is  op¬ 

portunity  to  take  Sociology. 

2.  There  are  12,  or  20%  where  there  is 

opportunity  to  take  Problems. 

3.  There  are  43,  or  73%  where  there  is  op¬ 

portunity  to  take  Civics. 

19  schools  offer  a  combination  of  Soci¬ 
ology  and  Civics. 


2  schools  offer  a  combination  of 
Problems  and  Civics. 

7  schools  offer  a  combination  of 
Sociology,  Problems,  and  Civics. 

3  offer  no  combination  at  all. 

Referring  back  to  the  Table  i,  showing  the 
number  of  electives  and  constants: 

Of  the  34  where  Sociology  is  offered,  17 
must  take  it  as  a  constant. 

Of  the  12  where  Problems  is  offered,  8 
must  take  it  as  a  constant. 

Of  the  43  where  Civics  is  offered,  39 
must  take  it  as  a  constant. 

Table  4  indicates  that  of  the  70  schools 
offering  Sociology 

I.  There  are  52,  or  74%  where  there  is  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  Economics. 
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2.  There  are  48,  or  68%  where  there  is  op¬ 

portunity  to  take  Civics. 

3.  There  are  10,  or  15%  where  there  is 

opportunity  to  take  Problems. 

34  schools  offer  a  combination  of 
Economics  and  Civics. 

2  schools  offer  a  combination  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Problems. 

7  schools  offer  a  combination  of 
Economics,  Civics,  and  Problems. 
10  offer  no  combination  at  all. 


Referring  again  to  Table  i: 

Of  the  52  where  Economics  is  offered, 
II  must  take  it  as  a  constant. 

Of  the  48  where  Civics  is  offered,  39 
must  take  it  as  a  constant. 

Of  the  10  where  Problems  is  offered, 
8  must  take  it  as  a  constant. 

Table  5  indicates  that  of  the  40  schools 
offering  Problems 


Table  4 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  WHERE  STUDENTS  TAKING  SOCIOLOGY  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
TAKE  ONE  OR  A  COMBINATION  OF  THE  OTHER  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


None 


Economics 

Civics 

Problems 

Ec. 

Ec. 

Civics 

Yes 

% 

Yes 

% 

Yes 

% 

Civics 

Probs. 

Probs. 

52 

74 

48 

68 

10 

IS 

34 

2 

0 

Table  5 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  WHERE  STUDENTS  TAKING  PROBLEMS  HAVE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TAKE 
ONE  OR  A  COMBINATION  OF  THE  OTHER  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Sociology  Civics  Economics  Soc.  Soc.  Civics  Soc.  Ec. 


Yes 

% 

Yes 

% 

9 

22 

19 

48 

None 


Table  6 

ARE  TOPICS  OMITTED  FROM  THE  TEXT.? 


Civics 


Economics 


Sociology 


Problems 


Table  7 

ARE  ADDITIONAL  TOPICS  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  WHOLE  CLASS? 


Civics 

Economics 

Sociology 

19 

15 

29 

38 

42 

41 

Problems 
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1.  There  are  9,  or  22%  where  there  is  oppor¬ 

tunity  to  take  Sociology. 

2.  There  are  19,  or  48%  where  there  is 

opportunity  to  take  Civics. 

3.  There  are  10,  or  30%  where  there  is  op¬ 

portunity  to  take  Economics. 

I  school  offers  a  combination  of  Soci¬ 
ology  and  Civics. 

I  school  offers  a  combination  of  Soci¬ 
ology  and  Economics. 


favorite  combination  seems  to  be  Economics, 
Civics,  and  Sociology.  The  subject  which 
offers  the  least  number  of  additional  com¬ 
binations  seems  to  be  Problems  of  Democ¬ 
racy.  Note,  however,  that  even  so  the 
combination  of  the  other  three  seems  to  be 
present,  even  though  the  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  en¬ 
tire  social  science  field.  A  student  who  takes 
Sociology,  Economics,  and  Civics,  and  then 


Table  8 

ARE  ADDITIONAL  READINGS  ASSIGNED.? 


The  Question 


Are  readings  assigned  for  out¬ 
side  work.? 


Are  readings  required.? 


Are  readings  optional.? 


Are  textbooks  used  as  refer¬ 
ences  .? 


Are  texts  used  as  references 
with  no  others? 


Newspapers  and  magazines.? 


Are  pamphlets  used.? 


Original  and  mimeographed 
material .? 


Civics  Economics  Sociology 


Yes  %  Yes  % 


Problems 


I  school  offers  a  combination  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Civics. 

4  schools  offer  a  combination  of 
Sociology,  Economics,  and  Civics. 

Referring  to  Table  i: 

Sociology  is  a  constant  in  17  cases. 
Civics  is  a  constant  in  39  cases. 
Economics  is  a  constant  in  ii  cases. 

These  tables  indicate  in  a  small  way  the 
manner  in  which  senior  high  school  students 
are  enrolling  in  the  social  sciences.  The 


takes  in  addition  Problems  of  Democracy 
surely  gets  a  survey  of  the  social  science  field 
with  vengeance. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
prevalent  tendency  for  senior  high  school 
students  to  enroll  in  a  variety  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  social  science  subjects.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  these  tables 
only  show  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
take  these  combinations  of  courses.  Outside 
of  the  few  instances  where  a  subject  appears 
as  a  constant  it  cannot  be  said  with  a  surety, 
at  least  from  the  figures  listed,  that  students 
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are  actually  taking  the  combinations  as 
listed.  Who  will  question  that  they  do  not? 
Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  conditions 
in  the  curricula  of  the  senior  high  schools, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  smaller  high 
schools,  will  admit  that  the  chances  are  very 
favorable  for  most  students  to  take  every 
bit  of  social  science  material  offered.  As  far 
as  this  article  is  concerned,  we  can  accept 
the  evidence  as  it  is  listed  and  leave  for  a 
future  study  the  determination  of  what 
combinations  are  actually  taken. 

Table  6  shows  the  answer  to  the 
question,  “Are  any  topics  discussed  in  the 
textbook  omitted?”  The  answer  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  “No,”  indicating  that  social 
science  teachers  stay  close  to  their  textbook 
outline. 

Table  7  takes  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  asks,  “Are  additional  topics 
assigned  to  the  entire  class  to  look  up  for 
class  discussion?”  The  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  so  much  in  the  negative  as  was  in 
Table  6,  and  approaches  in  all  cases  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  mark,  but  even  so  the 
showing  is  not  a  healthy  one.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  impossible  that  one  half  of  the  teachers 
of  a  social  science  can  go  through  an  entire 
year  and  not  assign  to  the  entire  class  out¬ 
side  reading  for  general  reports  of  some 
kind. 

Table  8  takes  up  the  question  of  out¬ 
side  reading  from  a  slightly  different  angle. 
Table  7  refers  to  special  readings  that  are 
assigned  to  the  entire  class.  Table  8  deals 
with  the  question,  “Are  additional  readings 
assigned  ?”  which  simply  means  whether  or 
not  outside  references  are  assigned  at  all. 
The  percentage  of  “noes”  is  not  so  great  in 
this  table,  but  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  parts 
will  show  some  interesting  features. 

Readings  are  assigned  in  practically  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases,  but  are  actually  re¬ 
quired  in  only  one  half  of  the  schools  report¬ 
ing.  Note  how  often  textbooks  other  than 
the  actual  text  used  are  being  used  as  refer¬ 
ences.  Some  schools  even  report  that  these 
texts  are  the  only  references  assigned. 
Economics  seems  to  be  especially  at  fault 
here,  which  fact  is  probably  caused  by  the 


fact  that  many  small  school  libraries  have 
no  economics  books  on  the  shelves  other 
than  other  texts,  and  these  probably  are 
there  only  because  the  teacher  may  have 
had  a  few  sample  texts  donated  by  some 
textbook  company. 

A  deploring  situation  is  revealed  regarding 
the  use  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Sociology  teachers  report  their  use  to  the 
extent  of  50%  but  Civics  teachers  report 
their  use  to  the  extent  of  only  7%.  How 
Civics  can  be  taught  without  using  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  is  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  that  may  be  very  well  asked.  Very 
few  teachers  use  pamphlet  material  and 
only  one  teacher  reports  that  she  uses  mime¬ 
ographed  and  original  material. 

The  writer  has  indicated  most  of  his  find¬ 
ings  in  this  part  of  his  original  study.  A 
summary  of  the  items  discussed  will  bring 
out  his  conclusions. 

1.  Civics  usually  appears  as  a  constant, 
and  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Problems 
of  Democracy  appear  as  electives  in  most 
senior  high  school  curricula. 

2.  Most  senior  high  school  students  take 
a  combination  of  Civics,  Economics,  and 
Sociology.  The  subject  which  offers  the 
least  number  of  additional  combinations 
seems  to  be  Problems  of  Democracy.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  prevalent 
tendency  for  senior  high  school  students  to 
enroll  in  a  variety  of  combinations  of  the 
social  science  subjects.  This  is  especially 
significant  when  one  remembers  that  this 
study  does  not  consider  the  number  who 
probably  take  any  of  the  histories  that  may 
be  offered.  While  this  repetition  of  social 
science  subjects  may  not  in  itself  be  a  bad 
thing,  the  writer  has  brought  out  elsewhere^ 
sufficient  proof  to  indicate  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  overlapping  of  subject  material  in 
senior  high  school  social  science  textbooks, 
and  that  a  senior  high  school  student  who 
takes  several  social  science  subjects  is  very 
apt  to  repeat  considerable  subject  material 
that  he  already  has  had  in  other  social 
science  courses.  The  writer  maintains  that 

'The  oriipnal  study  mentioned  in  the  first  paragiaph,  and  seyeral 
magazines  have  devoted  current  issues  to  the  same  problem. 
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this  condition  makes  for  a  lack  of  economy 
of  time  in  the  senior  high  school  curriculum, 
especially  in  the  small  school,  and  that  a 
student  can  very  well  take  but  one  general 
course  in  the  social  sciences  and  to  devote 
the  time,  usually  put  on  other  social  science 
subjects,  to  taking  subjects  in  other  Helds. 

3.  Most  social  science  teachers  follow  the 
text  religiously.  Very  few  assign  additional 
topics  than  those  discussed  in  the  text  book, 
and  still  fewer  omit  any  of  the  topics  listed 
in  the  text. 

4.  Only  one  half  of  the  teachers  actually 
require  outside  readings. 

5.  Very  few  social  science  teachers  seem 
to  use  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
or  original  mimeographed  materials. 

6.  The  conclusions  listed  here  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  social  science  teachers  in  the 
senior  high  school  are  making  a  poor  job  of 
it.  What  is  the  reason.?  Hutson  claims 
that  senior  high  school  social-science  teachers 
are  poorly  prepared  for  the  subjects  that 
they  teach. ^  The  few  facts  brought  out  in 

1  Hutiion,  P.  W.  The  Stecxaliul  Preparation  of _  Hi^h-Sekool 
Teachers  Jot  the  Subjects  They  Teach.  Doctor’s  Thesis,  Bureau  of 
Research,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesotet,  192$. 


this  study  would  seem  to  indicate  that  his 
original  findings  are  true. 

A  criticism  of  the  findings  listed  in  this 
article  may  be  that,  after  all,  only  a  few 
teachers  and  schools  contributed  toward 
the  facts  of  the  study,  all  of  which  is  of 
course  true.  The  writer  maintains,  however, 
that  there  are  enough  cases  to  show  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  that  additional  cases  would 
simply  repeat  the  tendencies  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

What,  therefore,  may  be  the  significance 
of  these  findings.  The  writer  feels  that  the 
facts  as  discovered  should  be  studied  further, 
and  if  the  conditions  as  illustrated  are  cor¬ 
roborated,  they  should  be  improved  upon. 
The  improvement  can  come  from  two  sources 
viz.,  colleges  who  are  training  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  and  from  proper  supervision 
at  the  hands  of  principals  and  superintend¬ 
ents.  Colleges  should  train  their  graduates 
for  the  type  of  teaching  they  are  to  do  after 
getting  out  into  the  field.  Principals  and 
superintendents  can  see  to  it  that  teachers 
do  teach  their  subject  matter  in  a  scientific, 
as  well  as  inspired  manner.  The  two  agen¬ 
cies  working  together  can  solve  the  problem. 


SPACE-TIME 

When  I  consider  thee,  thou  great  Space-Time, 
And  meditate  upon  thy  mystery. 

How  through  this  dark  and  cool  consistory, 
Life’s  mighty  council-chamber,  line  on  line. 

Of  men,  strong  and  stern,  men  wise  and  fine. 
Thou  leadest  on  through  years  of  history, 

I  marvel  at  thy  strength  and  secrecy; 

I  feel  thy  dreadful  power  around  me  twine. 

Grant  me  after  my  initiation, 

Though  I  cannot  solve  thy  great  antinomies. 
There’ll  come  some  strong  imagination. 
Something  of  Life’s  divine  supremacies. 

Some  sudden  flash  of  revelation. 

To  light  me  home  past  Life’s  catastrophies. 


ALFRED  R.  HEDRICK 


A  Publicity  Man  Looks  at  Teaching 

CLARENCE  H.  LEVITT 


In  those  now  frequent  summaries  of  the  obligation  of  the  schoolmaster  there  always  appears 
“Selling  the  Schools  to  the  Public.**  Wherefore  this  spicy  article,  by  the  public  relations  official 
of  Illinois  State  Teachers  College  at  De  Kalb,  is  timely  indeed.  The  striking  and  attractive 
form  in  which  the  schools  of  Savanna,  Illinois,  spoke  to  their  public  when  Mr.  Le  Vitt  was  super¬ 
intendent  resulted  in  the  attention  of  popular  magazines  as  distant  as  those  of  New  Y  ork. 


AP'EW  years  ago  a  doctor  wrote  a 
book,  “The  Doctor  Looks  at  Litera¬ 
ture.”  Many  of  the  critics  won¬ 
dered  what  license  a  doctor  had  to  “look  at” 
anything  but  appendices,  compound  frac¬ 
tures  or  serum  therapy.  They  strongly  in¬ 
timated  that  when  the  author  deserted  the 
Aesculapian  realm  of  anaesthetics  and  anti¬ 
toxins  and  climbed  to  high  Parnassus  he  was 
touring  without  his  number  plate.  As  the 
Ph.D.’s  would  say  he  had  deviated  from  his 
“specialty.” 

When  a  comparsion  of  publicity  and 
teaching — the  biggest  job  in  all  the  world — 
is  suggested,  the  critics  may  say,  “You  are 
mixing  prunes  and  pedagogy.  Forsooth, 
are  you  not  substituting  a  Babbitan  menu 
of  ham  and  eggs  for  the  Pestalozzian  chef- 
d’oeuvre  of  nectar  and  ambrosia?”  Let  us 
look. 

What  is  publicity  and  what  is  the  job  of 
the  publicist?  Have  the  publicist  and  the 
teacher  enough  “identical  elements”  as  the 
psychologists  would  say,  sufficient  rules  of 
the  game  in  common,  that  they  may  both 
travel  down  the  great  educational  highway 
without  interference  or  collision  ? 

The  problem  of  the  publicist  and  the 
teacher  is  identical.  They  both  have  a 
commodity — a  necessity  product — to  sell. 
The  teacher  sells  ideas  of  citizenship,  pa¬ 
triotism,  service  and  the  like.  The  publicity 
man  sells  ideas  of  the  goodness  of  his  product 
— soup,  breakfast  food,  radios,  or  automo¬ 
biles. 

The  publicist  is  a  teacher  and  the  whole 


wide  world  his  students.  His  subject- 
matter  may  be  ships  or  shoes  or  sealing-wax 
or  cabbages  or  kings.  His  method  has  but 
one  objective — use  of  his  product.  His 
standard  test  is,  do  my  class  (the  public) 
buy? 

The  class-assignment  of  the  publicist  is 
his  advertisement.  The  copy  that  he  writes 
is  the  test  of  his  teaching.  “Without  false 
note,  clash  or  clamor  it  must  sing  its  way 
into  the  confidence  of  the  reader.”  The  pub¬ 
licist  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  com¬ 
munication  of  an  idea.  He  must  do  the 
more  difficult  thing — he  must  start  action. 
There  must  be  implanted  a  germ  which 
“stimulates  thought  and  directs  it  into  chan¬ 
nels  leading  to  the  possession  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  for  sale.  His  copy  is  the  spark  which 
throws  the  selling  story  crystal  clear  on  the 
screen  of  the  human  mind.” 

The  assignment,  be  it  the  advertisement 
of  the  publicist  or  the  question  of  the  teacher, 
must  do  four  things.  It  must  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  arouse  interest,  create  desire,  and  impel 
to  buy.  The  first  three  steps  are  futile  unless 
the  final  stage  is  reached. 

Has  the  publicist  certain  suggestions  in  his 
pig  skin  kit  that  may  be  helpful  to  the 
teacher?  Does  he  carry  through  the  four 
steps  in  selling  as  well  or  better  than  the 
pedagogue?  In  other  words,  does  the  pub¬ 
licity  man  sell  merchandise  better  than  the 
teacher  sells  ideas? 

Compare  the  methods  used  by  the  publi¬ 
city  man  to  accomplish  the  first  step  in  teach¬ 
ing — attracting  attention.  Does  he,  like 
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those  teacher  bell-hops  who  page  their  pupils 
expect  to  hit  his  readers  in  the  eye  by  telling 
them  to  “take  page  20  for  to-morrow”? 
Imagine  the  enthusiasm,  the  hurrying  and 
the  skurrying  from  his  readers  in  their  mad 
rush  to  “take  page  20.”  Think  how  long 
he  would  hold  his  job  if  he  depended  upon 
this  type  of  an  attention  compeller  to  “knock 
his  readers  dead.”  The  traditional  assign¬ 
ments  of  the  teacher:  “Take  page  20,”  or 
“Tell  all  you  can  about  Columbus”  is  as 
much  of  an  attention  catcher  as  a  dirty 
finger  nail  in  a  third  grade — to  paraphrase 
Ring  Lardner. 

And  remember  that  the  publicist  can 
never  make  the  intimate,  personal  appeal 
that  the  teacher  can.  His  readers  (class) 
may  be  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  His  class 
(the  public)  contains  people  of  all  ages  hav¬ 
ing  a  multitude  of  intellectual  levels,  and 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  interests. 

The  teacher’s  class  may,  in  some  cases, 
contain  as  many  as  fifty  or  a  hundred,  but 
the  publicist  using  as  a  text  book.  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  boasts  of  a  class  of 
3,000,000  or  more. 

What  time  your  publicist  spends  in  the 
preparation  of  the  attention  bomb  that  he  is 
to  throw  at  his  class!  What  resourcefulness 
he  must  have!  How  he  must  select  and  re¬ 
ject,  weigh  and  qualify,  organize  and  couple- 
up!  “Only  creative  ability  of  a  peculiar 
type  can  put  drama,  mastery,  fire  and  feeling 
into  developing  an  idea  to  its  utmost  in 
earning  power.”  In  fine,  the  publicist  must 
have  the  electrifying  expression  which  will 
make  the  uninteresting  absorbing  and  the 
interesting  irresistible. 

In  order  to  add  variety  and  suggestiveness 
to  his  attention  appeal,  he  makes  the  world 
of  literature,  science,  history  and  current 
events  his  oyster.  Back  to  the  Wooden 
Horse  of  Troy  he  goes  to  dramatize  the  idea 
of  alibis  and  subterfuges.  He  couples  up 
the  popularity  of  Joesting  and  The  Thunder¬ 
ing  Herd  to  popularize  the  C.  B.  and  Q. 
Railroad.  To  make  the  attention  value 
more  alluring  and  colorful,  the  finest  artists 
are  called  upon  to  emblazon  the  idea.  Typo¬ 
graphical  craftsmen  contribute  their  share 


in  selection  of  type  and  the  distribution  of 
white  space.  After  hours  of  planning,  con¬ 
sultation,  and  deliberation,  the  publicist’s 
assignment  (advertisement)  is  ready  to  be 
put  before  his  class. 

Teachers,  realizing  the  futility  of  some  of 
their  practices  are  beginning  to  re-define 
some  of  their  terms.  For  example : — Learn¬ 
ing.  In  ante  bellum  days,  the  term, 
learning,  connoted  memorizing.  One  had 
learned  a  thing  when  he  could  regurgitate  it 
during  the  examination  period.  “Being 
through  the  book  three  times”  was  another 
way  of  expressing  the  common  acceptance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Modern  educational  haberdashers,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  inadequacy  of  the  term,  have 
clothed  it  with  a  new  meaning — fitted  it  with 
a  Hart,  Schafner  and  Marx  a  la  mode.  No 
more  does  the  mere  memorizing  of  a  word  or 
the  ability  to  tell  it  on  an  occasion  clothe 
it  in  its  twentieth  century  meaning. 

Educational  practitioners  —  Kilpatrick, 
Morrison — now  measure  learning  by  the 
tape  line  of  use.  They  say  that  one  has 
learned  a  thing  only  when  he  uses  it  in  the 
activities  of  every-day  life;  when  it  has 
changed  his  outlook — changed  him. 

The  most  ardent  supporters  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  regime  must  admit  that  there  is  not 
as  much  real  learning  as  there  should  be. 
They  see  the  high  school  student  after  four 
years  spent  in  learning  the  “college  entrance 
requirements,”  go  over  to  the  tabloids  with 
a  hop,  skip  and  a  jump  after  he  gets  out  in 
the  world.  A  college  professor  asks,  “Where 
is  the  excitement,  the  stress,  the  strain,  the 
triumphs,  thrills,  joys  and  lingering  memo¬ 
ries — in  short  the  Kick — in  the  traditional 
class?  It  isn’t  there!” 

The  publicist  must  educate  his  students 
(consumers)  to  use  his  product  day  in  and 
day  out  for  years.  He  must  make  the  con¬ 
sumer  feel  the  need  of  Ivory  or  Kellogg’s 
every  time  there  is  soap  or  a  breakfast  food 
to  be  used.  He  would  consider  it  the  utmost 
folly  and  waste  to  have  his  students  (con¬ 
sumers)  read  Shakespeare  for  a  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  college  course  and  then  allow 
the  Bard  to  lie  dusty  and  unread  on  the 
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shelves  for  the  rest  of  the  natural  lives  of 
the  readers. 

Cannot  the  teacher  who  should  be  the 
salesman,  de  luxe,  learn  something  from  the 
publicist  about  how  to  make  her  selling  story 
more  colorful,  more  alluring — more  convinc¬ 
ing.?  Should  she  not  go  to  the  publicity  man 
for  a  hunch  on  his  methods  of  dramatizing 
the  emotion  of  acquisitiveness? 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  EDUCATION 

Having  in  your  ware-rooms  the  ripe  fruit¬ 
age  of  the  think-shops  of  all  ages: 

Dealing  in  a  necessity  product  which  it  is 
impossible  to  corner  or  profiteer: 

Offering  its  investors  pyramidal  returns  on 
the  common  stock: 

Providing  myriads  of  opportunity  avenues 
radiating  from  office  boy  to  manager: 

Requisitioning  the  keenest  minds  and  the 
most  earnest  workers: 

Patronized  and  supported  by  a  hundred 
million  customers: 


Surely  you  are  the  biggest  business  and 
the  safest  investment  in  all  the  world. 

WANTED — EDUCATIONAL  SALESMEN 

Those  who  can  take  a  brand  of  education, 
undiluted,  understand  it  so  well  and  present 
it  so  forcefully,  attractively  and  convinc¬ 
ingly  that  it  will  be  Castoria  to  the  children 
— they’ll  cry  for  it. 

Craftsmen  who  can  take  the  teacher’s  job, 
jammed  with  opportunities,  and  make  a 
world  beater  out  of  it. 

Strategists,  who  can  weld  a  class  of  thirty 
youngsters  into  a  team  of  pennant  winners. 

Business  getters,  who  can  devise  means  of 
extending  the  sales  service  of  its  educational 
ideas  into  wider  markets,  and  of  broadening 
by  means  of  an  enthusiastic  participation  in 
community  work,  the  channels  of  good-will 
already  developed. 

Bold  adventurers  in  the  realm  of  What’s 
What,  who  dare  venture  beyond  the  pave¬ 
ment  into  the  promised  land  of  That’s  That. 


WILL  YOU  HELP? 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  growing  in  circulation, 
reaching  a  constantly  widening  circle  of  readers. 

You  undoubtedly  have  many  friends,  in  the  profession 
or  laymen,  who  are  interested  in  educational  matters  to 
whom  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  would  be  a 
source  of  inspiration. 

W’ill  you  help  us  to  reach  them  by  giving  us  the  names 
and  addresses  so  that  we  may  mail  them  a  specimen 
copy?  Your  name  will  not  be  used  unless  you  give  us 
permission  to  do  so. 

Just  write  to  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.,  enclosing  a  list  of  names  and  asking  us  to 
mail  sample  copies.  We  will  appreciate  your  cooperation. 


Scale  for  Measuring  Arithmetics 

MARY  ELIZABETH  O’CONNOR 

The  elementary  school  supervisor  of  Natick^  Massachusetts,  here  presents  a  project  for  reduction 

of  a  serious  waste. 

IN  ALL  school  organization  and  super-  Selection  of  textbooks  on  a  scientific,  ob- 
vision  there  is  no  weaker  spot  than  jective  basis  is  just  beginning.  Authors  and 
the  selection  of  textbooks.  In  the  publishers  were  the  first  to  realize  that  this 
larger  cities  where  there  are  highly  trained  was  a  proper  way  to  substantiate  their 
experienced  supervisors  who  guide  the  claims  and  a  few  have  made  scales  and  score 
teachers  in  curriculum  study  the  work  of  cards  for  their  own  books.  This,  aside  from 
finding  text  books  to  meet  the  needs  goes  advertising  purposes,  had  a  fine  secondary 
on  in  a  more  systematic  way.  But  this  result.  In  many  cases  it  showed  a  need  of 
occurs  only  in  the  bigger  cities  and  wealthier  revision  and  one  famous  school  man  was 
towns  and  is  often  at  its  best  a  subjunctive  frank  enough  to  admit  he  wished  he  made  his 
procedure  based  on  experience  and  judg-  scale  first  and  his  book  second.  But  the 
ment  with  little  science  to  it.  Wherever  a  primary  purpose  of  such  a  scale  or  score  was 
collection  of  personal  judgments  resulting  in  of  course  to  demonstrate  the  points  of  the 
a  striking  off  of  an  average  opinion  is  the  book  thus  advertised  and,  except  for  a 
plan  of  selecting  a  text,  there  you  have  a  brief  which  he  could  run  through  more 
dangerous  mixture  of  prejudice.  At  its  quickly,  the  buyer  was  little  better  off 
very  best  it  is  purely  subjunctive  and  than  before. 

correspondingly  uncertain.  Following  close  on  the  heels  of  this  book- 

In  many  of  our  school  systems  the  text-  scale  procedure  comes  the  scale  made  with- 
books  are  bought  on  the  recommendation  of  out  interest  in  any  particular  text,  a  scale 
the  sales  people  combined  with  the  names  of  based  on  the  objectives  of  the  subject  and 
places  using  them.  Busy  superintendents  the  needs  of  pupil,  teacher  and  taxpayer’s 
listen,  give  them  a  hurried  glancing  over  and  purse.  Such  a  scale,  of  course,  depends  for 
often  buy  them  because  they  seem  the  best  its  value  partly  on  the  number  and  import- 
they  have  seen  and  they  have  found  this  ance  of  the  objectives  and  needs  listed  and 
particular  salesman  reliable  in  the  past,  their  relative  gradation  which,  as  a  matter 
When  the  books  are  passed  on  for  teachers’  of  opinion,  are  largely  subjective  but  of 
recommendation  the  teachers  frequently  value  in  so  far  as  they  represent  an  agree- 
have  a  very  limited  variety  from  which  to  ment  of  educational  authority.  In  the 
choose,  are  not  trained  to  do  it  and  decide  on  application  of  such  a  scale  every  text  meas- 
the  set  up  of  the  book  or  some  particular  fea-  ured  has  equal  chance  and  handicap  and  in 
ture  which  meets  a  natural  focus  in  their  so  far  being  objective  kills  off  the  element  of 
own  teaching.  Selection  in  either  way  is  on  personal  prejudice  and  helps  much.  It  is 
a  very  superficial  basis  and  the  personal  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  the 
element  either  in  the  line  of  persuasion  or  scale  in  arithmetic  on  the  following  page 
natural  tendency  is  dangerous  and  most  is  offered  to  superintendent,  supervisor, 
wasteful.  and  teachers. 
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SCALE  FOR  TESTING  ARITHMETICS 


Plan  on  lOO  point  scoring 

Points 

I. 

Meeting  Arithmetic  Objectives 

40 

II. 

Meeting  Needs  of  Child 

30 

III. 

Meeting  Needs  of  Teacher 

20 

IV. 

Mechanical  Features 

10 

1. 

Meeting  Arithmetic  Objectives 

Content  based  on  life  situations 

7 

Thought  provoking,  concrete  work 

6 

Estimating,  approximating  and  checking  taught 

6 

No  useless  material 

6 

Provision  for  local  supplementary  work 

S 

Types  of  test 

5 

Diagrams  and  graphs 

5 

Total 

40 

II. 

Meeting  Needs  of  Child 

Material  and  vocabulary  within  child’s  range 

S 

Problems  in  situations  understood  by  the  child 

5 

Provision  for  child  activity — projects  and  games 

5 

Provision  for  individual  diflFerences 

5 

Copying  minimized 

5 

Usableness  by  the  child  independently 

5 

Total 

30 

III. 

Meeting  Needs  of  Teacher 

Sequence  of  topics 

4 

Sufficient  degree  of  emphasis  on  each  topic 

3 

Proper  correlation.  Isolation  and  generalization 

3 

Repetition.  Amount  and  placement 

3 

Distribution  of  drill 

4 

Adaptability  to  course  of  study 

3 

Total 

20 

IV. 

Mechanical  Features 

1 

Binding  and  paper — quality  and  suitability 

3 

Page  make-up 

3 

Table  of  contents,  and  Index 

I 

Illustrations 

3 

Total 

10 

BK.  I  BK.  II  BK.  Ill 


TOTAL 


13RIN  i  lN(i  bhinivs  for  the  follow-up 
of  faihirt-s.  See  Matters  of  Moment 


Realizing  their  state.  Fourth-grade  youngsters  of  Ithaca 
public  schools  drew  this  project  with  chalk.  Discs  are 
cities;  colored  yarn,  railways;  moulded  plasticine,  the 
hills  and  mountains;  blue  ribbon,  the  rivers  and  canals 


v  loit.  ' 


ACATION-school  children  of  Ithaca 
rehearsing  a  pageant  festival 


